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By 
AGNES WAYMAN 


Barnard College, Columbia University 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 


The third of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose, 
and program of national organizations in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Federation, familiarly known as “The Women’s 

Division,” is not an organization but a federation 
of about seven hundred organizations, institutions, and 
individuals. Of this number about two hundred mem- 
bers are individuals and about five hundred are impor- 
tant national organizations, colleges, universities, state 
teachers colleges, normal schools, public school systems, 
private and public schools, Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, clubs, girls’ athletic associations, etc., 
reaching and influencing untold thousands of young 
people as well as adults. 

Singularly enough this women’s federation was called 
into being at the instigation of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation, of which Colonel Henry Breckin- 
ridge was, and is, President. Rapid expansion along 
any line or in any phase of activity is apt to result in 
evils of various kinds. With the natural increase in 
interest in sports and games on the part of girls and 
women after “The Gay Nineties” came participation 
without proper supervision or medical attention, exploi- 
tation, and a general tendency to copy boys’ athletics 
and the conduct of boys’ athletics with consequent em- 
phasis upon records and championships. Alarmed at 
the tendencies, Mrs. Herbert Hoover, who has always 
been interested in girls and their activities, at the 
suggestion of the National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, called to Washington in April, 1923, about two 
hundred men and women leaders in the fields of educa- 
tion, physical education, health, and girls’ activities 
whom she thought might be interested in forming some 
sort of an organization to combat the bad tendencies 
and to promote an interest nationally in the right kind 
of sports and games for girls conducted in a construc- 
tive way. 

After two days of papers, discussions and confer- 
ences, a committee presented sixteen resolutions which 
were adopted and out of which eventually grew the 


iE Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic 


Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation 





present platform of 
the Women’s Di- 
vision. ‘Those who 
are interested in 
the original resolu- 
tions will find them 
listed in an ap- 
pendix at the end 
of the article. 


The present Plat- 
form, condensed 
and reworded, and given below, is the basis for mem- 
bership in the Federation: 


PLATFORM 
Adopted at the Seventh Annual Meeting, Detroit, Mich., 
April 1, 1931 
The Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation 
of America, aims to: 

1, Promote such programs of athletic activities for all girls 
and women as shall meet their needs, and as shall stimulate 
interest in activities that are suited to all ages and capacities. 

2. Promote competition that stresses enjoyment of sport 
and the development of good sportsmanship and character rather 
than those types that emphasize the making and breaking of 
records and the winning of championships for the enjoyment 
of spectators or for the athletic reputation or commercial ad- 
vantage of institutions and organizations. 

3. Promote interest in awards for athletic accomplishment 
that havé Tittle or no intrinsic value. 

yr Promote educational publicity that places the emphasis 
upon sport and its values rather than upon the competitors. 

5. Promote the use of suitable costumes for athletic 
activities. 

6. Promote the provision of sanitary and adequate environ- 
ment and facilities for athletic activities. 

7. Promote the apportionment of adequate time allotment 
for a physical education program such as shall meet the needs 
of the various age groups for growth, development and the 
maintenance of physical fitness. 

8. Promote the training and employment of women adminis- 
trators, leaders and officials who are qualified to assume full 
responsibility for the physical education and recreation of girls 
and women. 

9. Protect the health of girls and women through the pro- 
motion of medical examinations and medical “follow-up” as a 
basis for participation in athletic competition, and of a system 
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of supervision that shall assure a reasonable and sane attitude 
toward participation in activities at times of temporary physical 
unfitness. 

10. Protect athletic activities for girls and women from the 
dangers attendant upon competition that involves travel, and 
from their commercialization by interest in gate receipts. 

11. Promote the general adoption of approved rules for the 
conduct of athletics and games for girls and women. 


In other words, in order to join the Womeh’s Division, 
it is necessary to subscribe to these principles and ideals 
in addition to paying a membership fee. 


EGINNING in New York in 
1923 with the “Platform,” a 
bare office, an empty desk, a tele- 
phone and a dynamic Executive 
Secretary, Miss Lillian Schoedler, 
the Federation has gradually built 
‘up throughout the country a con- 
istructive positive force not only 
in the play life of thousands of 
igirls and women but in the edu- 
‘cational existence of many organ- 
‘izations and institutions. “What 
‘the Women’s Division believes” 
has become common gossip and 
while. not everyone agrees with 
what the Division believes, its 
‘Platform is fast crystallizing a 
constructive ideal working phil- 
osophy among large groups of 
thinking people. It has been the 
influence which has turned the 
tide in many a situation. 

State girls’ basketball tourna- 
ments have been abandoned, in- 
tramural programs organized, 
health supervision furnished or 
improved, commercialization of 
girls’ games stopped or checked, exploitation prevented, 
the average everyday girl given a better chance to play 
—and this is only a small part of what has been accom- 
plished in localities through the efforts and influence of 
the Women’s Division. Enemies as well as friends 
have been made, for often the “enemy”. has had an axe 
to grind and the Women’s Division has been removing 
the whetstone. Often the mistakes have been those of 
youth or ignorance. Too often they have been made by 
those thinking in terms of activity only and failing to 
catch the vision of the whole. In their eagerness to 
make a good forward or a good half-back of Mary, 
they have forgotten Mary herself. 

The Women’s Division has two big missions— 


First: To encourage the promotion of sports and 
games for all girls and women. 


Second: To establish such ideals and principles in 
connection with sports and games as will make it certain 
that these sports and games are being wisely chosen, 
wisely promoted and wisely supervised. 

It wishes to encourage a nation-wide opportunity for 
competition for girls with the emphasis upon participa- 
tion rather than upon competition. This does not mean 





MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 
First Chairman of the Women’s Division. 
At present Honorary Chairman. 
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that the Women’s Division does not believe in competi. 
tion. It does believe in competition and is t ying to 
promote it on a national scale. Without competition, 
sports and games could not exist ; it is the very soul ang 
essence of athletics. What the Women’s Division dis. 
approves of is the intensely specialized type of competi. 
tion which prevails in interscholastic competition, Open 
track and field and swimming meets, certain kinds of 
tournaments, and other situations where the whole jp. 
terest is motivated by the championship. For often jp 
this situation the few have bee, 
developed and exploited not only 
at their own expense but at the 
expense of the many. The Wom. 
en’s Division feels that for the 
school girl or the college girl of 
the girl of like age, the intense, 
inter-competitive program is not 
productive of better girls or bet. 
ter women or more extensive pro- 
grams and participation. 








This does not by any means 
mean that it disapproves of two 
schools or twogroups representing 
one community or even different 
communities meeting occasionally 
in friendly rivalry, provided the 
girls and the activity have been 
properly safeguarded and the pro- 
cedure is not at the expense of 
the rest of the group. This, how- 
ever, should be the exception in 
a program and not the rule. 


At its annual meeting held in 
New York, in 1929, the Women’s 
Division went on record as being 
opposed to the participation of 
girls and women in the Olympic Games in 1932. The 
resolutions adopted at that time were as follows: 


I. WHEREAS competition in the Olympic Games would among 
other things (1) entail the specialized training of the few, 
(2) offer opportunity for the exploitation of girls and 
women, and (3) offer opportunity for possible over-strain 
in preparation for and during the Games themselves, 
REsoLvED that the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation go on record as disapprov- 
ing of competition for girls and women in the Olympic 
Games. ; 


II. Wuereas the United States will be acting in the capacity 
of host to the other nations participating in the games if 
1932, in order that we may not seem to be inhospitable 
to the girls and women who may take part in the games, 
especially those from foreign countries, 
RESOLVED that the Women’s Division send a letter to the 
proper committee or authority offering to assist in every 
way possible in the entertainment of the women partici 
pants in the Games in 1932. 

III. Wuereas the Women’s Division is interested in promot- 

ing sports and games for girls and believes absolutely 

in competition of the right kind under the proper condi- 

tions, 

WHeEreEas the Women’s Division is interested in promot- 

ing the ideal of Play for Play’s sake, of Play on a large 

scale, of Play and recreation properly safeguarded, 
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WHEREAS it is interested in promoting types and programs 
of activities suitable to girls as girls, 

Resotvep that the Women’s Division or whomever it 
shall designate shall ask for the opportunity of putting 
on in Los Angeles during the Games (not as a part of 
the Olympic program) a festival which might include 
singing, dancing, music, mass sports and games, luncheons, 
conferences, banquets, demonstrations, exhibitions, etc. 
WHeErEAS as a result of the discussions which took place 
during the Convention, realizing that a crisis is at hand 
whereby the platform and principles.of the Women’s 
Division will be severely tested, 

BE It RESOLVED that the members of the Women’s Divis- 
ion and all of those who are interested in the Federation 
and its ideals, go back to their communities determined 
to do all in their power to more actively spread the prin- 
ciples advocated by this Division and to work unceasingly 
toward putting on for girls, a program of sports and 
games in their individual situations which shall (1) in- 
clude every member of the group; (2) -be broad and 
diversified; (3) be adapted to the special needs and 
abilities and capacities of the participants; with the 
emphasis put upon participation rather than upon win- 
ning. 


These were later adopted by the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, and similar ones were adopt- 
ed by the National Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for Women in Colleges and Universities, the 
Executive Committee of the Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics of the American Physical Education Association, 
and the Athletic Conference of American College 
Women (A.C.A.C.W.). 


In April, 1930, the Women’s Division sent the fol- 
lowing petition to M. le Comte de Baillet-Latour, Presi- 
dent of the International Olympic Committee which 
met at Berlin in May of that year: 


Wuereas, the WoMEN’s Division, NATIONAL AMATEUR ATH- 
LEtIC FEDERATION, believes wholeheartedly in competition and 
believes that competition is the soul of athletics and of sports 
and games, and that without it they could not exist; and 


WHEREAS, it aims to promote such types and programs of 
sports and games as will, 


(1) Include all members of a group rather than a limited 
number chosen for their prowess, 

(2) Prohibit exploitation and commercialization, 

(3) Stress enjoyment of the sport and the development of 
sportsmanship, 

(4) Minimize the emphasis placed upon individual ac- 
complishment and the winning of championships, 

(5) Place well trained and properly qualified women in 
the immediate charge of athletic activities, 

(6) Secure adequate medical examination and medical 
follow-up advice as a basis for participation, 

(7) Avoid countenancing the sacrifice of an individual’s 
health for the sake of her participation in athletic 
competition ; and 

WHEREAS, participation in the Olympic Games, particularly 
participation in TRACK AND FreLp Events, 

(1) Entails the specialized training of the few, 

(2) Offers opportunity for exploitation and commercializa- 
tion, 

(3) Stresses individual accomplishment and winning of 
championships, 

(4) Places men in immediate charge of athletic activities 
for girls and women, 

(5) Offers opportunity for possible over-strain in prepara- 
tion for and during the games themselves; and 
WHEREAS, PIERRE DE CouBERTIN, founder of the modern 

Olympic Games, said to the Athletes and all taking part at 
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Amsterdam in the [IXrH Olympiad Games, “As to the admis- 
sion of women to the Games, I remain strongly against it. It 
was against my will that they were admitted to a growing 
number of competitions.” ; and 


WHEREAS, it is the understanding of the WomEN’s Division, 
NATIONAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC FEDERATION, that it is within the 
power of this INTERNATIONAL OL_ympic CoNGREss to veto the 
participation of women in TRACK AND FIELD EvENTS IN THE 
XtH Olympiad at Los Angeles, California, U. S. A., in 1932. 


THEREFORE, THE WOMEN’S Division, NATIONAL AMATEUR 
‘ATHLETIC FEDERATION, PETITIONS THIS INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC 
ConcRESS TO VOTE TO OMIT TRACK AND FIELD EVENTS FOR WOMEN 
FROM THE 1932 PROGRAM. 

Various conflicting reports of that meeting have come 
to us, but track and field events for women are being 
retained in the 1932 Olympics, omitting the 800 meter 
race. 


HE WOMEN’S Division maintains an office at 303 

West 42nd Street, New York City; an office secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Van Horn; and a field secretary, Miss 
Anne F. Hodgkins. It is supported mainly by dues. 
but could not have continued to exist had it not been 
for certain donations annually. Its organization is 
carried on through an Executive Committee elected by 
its constituency annually and it has a Board of Direc- 
tors. Mrs. Herbert Hoover was elected Chairman of 
the Division at its first election and held that office, 
furnishing inspiration and leadership, until she became 
our “First Lady.” After that Mrs. Hoover accepted 
the Honorary Chairmanship, and Mrs. Henry Alvah 
Strong, of Rochester, N. Y., and Washington, D. C., 
assumed the Chairmanship. Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, 
for many years Director of the Girl Scouts, Inc., was 
elected Chairman of the Division at the annual meeting 
in April, 1931, in Detroit. 

The first Executive Committee was composed of 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Helen Frost, Lois French, Ethel 
Perrin, Blanche M. Trilling, Dr. J. Anna Norris, 
Helen McKinstry and Agnes R. Wayman. Since then 
other prominent members have been: Ruth I. Stone, 
Margaret McKee, Ruth Elliott, Marianna G. Packer, 
Signe Hagelthorn, Helen Coops, Abbie Condit, Flor- 
ence Somers, Ruth Atkinson, Edith M. Gates, Mar- 
guerite Hussey, Helen Bunting, Helen Hazelton, Ma- 
rian Knighton and Grace E. Jones. 


The Division operates in Southern California; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Kansas City, Missouri; Leonia, New 
Jersey; and Boston, Massachusetts, through the fol- 
lowing local organizations: 

Southern California Women’s Division of the National 

Amateur Federation of America 
Greater Cincinnati Section of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, Women’s Division 
Kansas City Branch of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, Women’s Division 
New Jersey Women’s Division 
Boston Group of the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation 
The officers of the Federation at present are: 
Boarp OF DirEcTORS : 
Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, Chairman, White Plains, N. Y. 
Miss Elisabeth B. Alley, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Mrs. Henry Breckinridge, N. Y. C. 
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Miss Julia George, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, Montclair, N. J. 
Mrs. R. K. LeBlond, Cincinnati, O. 
Miss Agnes G. Regan, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Anne F. Hodgkins, Field Secretary 
Miss Mary Van Horn, Office Executive 
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EXEcuTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Miss Agnes R. Wayman, Chairman 
Miss Ethel Perrin, Vice-Chairman 
Miss Ruth V. Atkinson 

Miss Helen M. Bunting 

Miss Abbie Condit 

Miss Edith M. Gates 


Miss Helen W. Hazelton 
Miss Grace E. Jones 
Miss Dorothy M. LaSalle 
Miss Helen McKinstry 
Miss Florence A. Somers 


These local groups are made up of representatives 


from a large variety of local organizations interested in 
promoting the right type of athletics for girls. 
meetings offer opportunity for open forums, round table 
discussions, demonstrations, etc., and the organizations 
try to interpret locally the ideals and policies of the 
Women’s Division. 
state committees, forty-four states in the Union and 
Hawaii having a State Chairman and a State Com- 
mittee, some more active than others, depending upon 
the leadership. 


Their 


Nationally, it operates through 


The Women’s Division co-operates closely with the 


Women’s Athletic Section of the American Physical 
Education Association through a mutual exchange of 
two members on the respective Executive Committees 
and is also affiliated with the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association itself with representation on the 
Council of that organization. 
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The Division publishes a monthly news letter whic) 
is sent to its membership free. As a result of various 
pieces of committee work and studies over a number 
of years, it publishes the following material which cap 
be obtained at headquarters for a small fee: 


Platform. 

Membership List. 

Community Athletics for Girls and Women. 

The Case for and against Intercollegiate Athletics for Girls and 
Women and the Situation since 1923. By Mabel Lee. 
Women and Athletics. An anthology of articles and speeches 
Individual Point System—110 High Schools—Girls’ Athletics, 
By Committee on Point Systems, Women’s Division, 

N.A.A.F. 

State Point, Systems—Alabama, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska ang 
Oregon. By Helen L. Coops. 

Athletics for Women from a National Point of View. By 
Howard J. Savage. (Address given at Annual Meeting of 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., Boston, April 1, 1930.) 

Physical Achievement Tests for Girls and Women. 

Program of Athletics for Girls of Junior High School Age, 

Basketball: Girls’ Rules. By J. Anna Norris, M.D. 

What about Interscholastic Basketball for Girls? 
Lindsey and L. M. Fort. 

A Magna Charta for the Girl and Woman in Athletics. By John 
M. Cooper, M.D. (Reprint from “The Catholic Charities 
Review.’ ) 

Report of Conference on Training for Leadership (1925). 

The Federation Movement: Its Objectives and Ideals. By Clark 
W. Hetherington. 

Leadership of State Universities in the Field of Athletics. By 
Clare H. Small. 


Reports of various Annual Meetings of Women’s Division, 
N.A.A.F. 


By J.C 








































































































































p< nenlaadaee Saylor, Alabama College, Montevallo 

rizona— 

Arkansas—Ruth B. Cranz, Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville 

California—Northern—Cecilia O’Neil, San Jose City 
Schools, San Jose 
Southern—Edna Roof, U. of California at Los Angeles 

Colorado—Margaret Poley, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 

Connecticut—Frances Foley, State Board of Education, State 
Capitol, Hartford 

Delaware—Beatrice Hartshorn, Univ. of Delaware, Newark 

Florida—Helen Haggerty, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee 

Georgia—Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens 

Idaho—Mabel Locke, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Illinois—Alma J. Wylie, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Indiana—Clara Fedler, Indiana University, Bloomington 

Iowa—Thelma Short, Iowa St. Teachers College, Cedar Falls 

Kansas—Dorothy Denkman, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria 

Kentucky—Rebecca Averill, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana—Ruth Little, Sophia B. Wright High School, 
New Orlears 

Maine—Grace Clifford Howard, Box 29, Brownfield 

Maryland—Nora Crossman, Playground Athletic League, 
Baltimore 

Massachusetts—Marjorie Bouve, Bouve-Boston School of 

_ Physical Education, Boston. 


ickigon—Lsmsin-Comahell Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

innesota—Alice Dietz,-Board of Park Commissioners, 
Minneapolis 

Mississippi—Marguerite Dacey, Biloxi High School, Biloxi 

Missouri—Alice G. Schriver, Washington Univ., St. Louis 

Montana—Harriet Wood, University of Montana, Missoula 





STATE CHAIRMEN FOR THE YEAR 1931-1932 





Nebraska—Mrs. Jimmie Musselman, Technical High School, 
Omaha 

Nevada—Mrs. Mae Bernasconi Simas, Univ. of Nevada, Reno 

New Hampshire—Edna Hoffman, High School, Manchester 

New Jersey—Marion V. Burns, Leonia High School, Leonia 

New Mexico— 

New York—Helen F. Pettengill, Board of Ed., Rochester 

New York City—Florence M. Errant, Senior High School, 
New Rochelle 

North Carolina—Mrs. Ruth L. Hostettler, Durham High 
School, Durham 

North Dakota—Helen M. Ballard, N. D. Ag. Coll., Fargo 

Ohio—Grace B. Daviess, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

Oklahoma—Flora May Ellis, Okla. A. & M. Coll., Stillwater 

Oregon—Florence D. Alden, University of Oregon, Eugene 

Pennsylvania—Gertrude I. Duncan, Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia 

Rhéde Island—Florence Ross, R. I. Coll. of Ed., Providence 

South Carolina—Ellen H. Jervey, Y. W. C. A., Charleston 

South Dakota—Gladys E. Leonard, Univ. of S. D., Vermillion 

T ennessee— j 

Texas—Mary Stubblefield, Dept. of Recreation, City Audi- 
torium, Houston 

Utah—Mildred Metcalf, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

Vermont—Louise Willis, Rutland High School, Rutland 

Virginia— 

Washington—Ruth Weythman, Washington State Normal 
School, Bellingham 

West Virginia—Charlotte Berryman, Marshall College, 
Huntington 

Wisconsin—Eva N. Seen, Central State Teachers College, 
St-vens Point j 

W yoming—Ruth E. Campbell, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie 

Hawaii—Mary L. Cady, Y. W. C. A., Honolulu 
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NNUAL MEETINGS have been held in Wash- 
A ington, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Des Moines and 
New York City. The next one will be held in Los 
Angeles, California, just preceding the Olympic Games 
and will offer opportunity for some international meet- 
ings and discussions. 

There is much educational work yet to be done, for 
in the guise of promoting sport, there is still developing 
a tendency to over-emphasize the championship and to 
minimize the play element. We must realize the dif- 
ference. ‘There is a tendency to commercialize play 
and the play spirit; therefore we must all continue to 
try to educate the public to the educational value of 
play, to the part it can play in the wholesome social 
life of the individual and the community. There is 
still a tendency to exploit our girls in sports and games, 
especially in secondary schools and among the indus- 
trial groups. Therefore the leadership in sports and 
games for girls must be placed in the hands of sane, 
educationally-minded individuals. Leisure time is in- 
creasing ; therefore we must try to give all of our people 
—not just the most expert—tools with which to spend 
it wisely (games, play, hobbies). Commercial recrea- 
tion is making a big bid for their interest. - 


The world needs, as it never has needed before, 
idealism, sanity, unselfishness, fearlessness, and a con- 
structive leadership which will forget itself and keep 
in mind the good of the girl and the boy, the good of 
every girl and every boy, and which will see beyond 
the immediate problem and catch the vision of the 
whole. For this purpose Mrs. Herbert Hoover called 
into being this organization, and to this end the 
Women’s Division has dedicated itself and it asks the 
understanding, the support, and the endorsement of 
every man and woman who reads these pages. 












ANNE FRANCES HODGKINS 
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APPENDIX 
ORIGINAL RESOLUTIONS 
As adopted by the Conference on Athletics and Physical 
Recreation for Women and Girls in April, 1923 

1. REso.vep, that it be noted that the term “athletics” as 
used in this Conference has often included the problems con- 
nected with all types of non-competitive as well as competitive 
physical activities for girls and women. 

2. Wuereas, the period of childhood and youth is the 
period of growth in all bodily structures, and 

WHEREAS, a Satisfactory growth during this period depends 
upon a large amount of vigorous physical exercise, and 

WuHenreas, the strength, endurance, efficiency, and vitality of 
maturity will depend in very large degree upon the amount of 
vigorous physical exercise in childhood and youth, and 

WHEREAS, normal, wholesome, happy, mental and emotional 
maturity depends in large part upon joyous, natural, safeguarded 
big muscle activity in childhood and in youth, 

Be rt THEREFORE RESOLVED, (a) That vigorous, active, 
happy, big muscle activity be liberally provided and maintained 
and carefully guided for every girl and boy, and 

(b) That all governments—village, county, state, and nation- 
al—establish and support adequate opportunities for a universal 
physical education that will assist in the preparation of our 
boys and girls for the duties, opportunities and joys of citizen- 
ship and of life as a whole. 

3. REsoLvep, that there be greater concentration and study 
on the problems and program of physical activities for the pre- 
pubescent as well as for the adolescent girl. 

4. RESOLVED, in order to develop those qualities which shall 
fit girls and women to perform their functions as citizens, 

(a) That their athletics be conducted with that end definitely 
in view and be protected from exploitation for the enjoyment 
of the spectator or for the athletic reputation or commercial 
advantage of any school or other organization. 

(b) That schools and other organizations shall stress enjoy- 
ment of the sport and development of sportsmanship and 
minimize the emphasis which is at present laid upon individual 
accomplishment and the winning of championships. 

5. Resotvep, that for any given group we approve and 
recommend such selection and administration of athletic activities 
as makes participation possible for all, and strongly condemn 
the sacrifice of this object for intensive training (even though 
physiologically sound) of the few. 


(Continued on page 53) 


MRS. JANE DEETER RIPPON ETHEL PERRIN 
Field Secretary, Women’s Division, Chairman, Women’s Division, National Vice-Chairman, Executive Committee, 
N.A.A.F. Amateur Athletic Federation Women’s Division, N. A. A. F. 
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AN educational value be ob- 
€ tained from a carefully 
planned health examination ? 
In our school programs we aim 
to develop and provide activities, 
knowing that the child learns 
through participation in activities. 
We do all we can to direct the 
child toward those experiences 
which will result in desirable edu- 
cational outcomes. The health 
examination is an educational ex- 
perience of the child which can 
be planned so as to result in 
desirable educational outcomes— 
it can be planned as an educa- 
tional experience. What are some 
of the things to be considered 
when planning the health exami- 
nation as an educational experi- 
ence, and what educational results 
can we expect? This paper has 
been prepared with the purpose 
of suggesting some answers to 
these questions. 
To facilitate and organize our 
thinking let us deal separately 
with (1) the preparation for the 


‘examination, (2) the examina- 


tion, and (3) the follow-up of 
the examination. 


The Preparation for the Examination 


Considerable time and effort is spent in preparing for 
the health examination. The school nurse is informed 
of the time of the examination. She sees that the vision 
and hearing tests of pupils are completed before that 
time, sees that the examining room is in order and that 
all necessary equipment and materials are on hand. The 
teacher sees that a health record card is available for 
each of her pupils and that the child’s height and weight 
are recorded on his card as well as general information 
in regard to age, sex, class, etc. 
pupils of the contemplated visit of the physician and 
helps them to develop an attitude of friendliness toward 
the physician. They learn that he is looking for good 
health and will compliment them if they are healthy in 
every way. If they know of any defects, e.g., decayed 
teeth, they may have them corrected before the physi- 


cian comes. 


Finally, as part of the preparation for the examina- 





Making the Health Examination 
an Educational Experience 





By 
CHARLES C. WILSON, M.D. 


Director, Dept. Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Evansville Public Schools 
Evansville, Indiana 


typhoid fever. 


She also tells her 


tion, information is secured fe. 
garding the past history of the 
child — the protective treatments 
he has had, diseases, operations 
and accidents which have oc 
curred, and any complaints which 
the child has. In Evansville this 
information has been secured by 
means of a questionnaire sent to 
the parents several days before 
the examination. The questions 
asked are: Does this child have 
frequent colds or sore throat? 
Does this child breathe through 
the mouth when sleeping? Has 
this child ever lived with anyone 
who has, or has had, tuberculo- 
sis? Has this child been sick in 
any way during the last year? If 
so, what has been the nature of 
the sickness? Has the above- 
named child been successfully 
vaccinated ? If so, give year of vac- 
cination. Has the above named 
child been immunized against 
diphtheria? If so, give date of 
immunization. Has this child had 
a Schick Test? If so, did it show 
that the child was immune to 
diphtheria or susceptible to diph- 
theria? After each of the dis- 
eases listed below, write “yes” or 


“no,” according to whether or not the child has been 
sick at any time with that disease. When the answer 
is “yes,” put down the year during which the child was 
sick. The list of diseases include diphtheria, chicken 
pox, measles, mumps, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
rheumatism, chorea, smallpox, infantile paralysis, and 


At the present time in all communities with a modem 
school health program parents of elementary school 
children are notified of the time and place of the health 
examination and are invited to be present. The num- 
ber of parents who accept the invitation varies with the 
age of pupils, the type of community, the respect which 
mothers have for the physicians who make the exami- 
nations, the interest of Parent-Teacher Associations 
and classroom teachers and many other factors. If 
parents find their visit profitable, they will come again 
and they will tell others so that in time examinations 


which are of value to parents will resylt in an increased 


number of parents attending the examinations. 
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There is distinct educational value in these prepara- 
tions for the health examination. The mother and the 
teacher learn that school administrators think periodic 
health examinations are of sufficient value to warrant 
an allotment of school time. The parents learn that 
the school is interested in the whole child, not just the 
intellect. The child learns that it is desirable to see a 
physician when one is well, not just when one is sick. 
Perhaps the biggest educational value comes from the 
questionnaire and invitation which are sent to parents. 
These temporarily center the attention of the mother 
on the child’s condition. Frequently, the mother will 
make an inspection of the child before the examination, 
inspecting the child’s teeth or throat. It will remind 
her of things she has planned to do, e.g., to have him 
vaccinated, or to have his glasses repaired. She may 
observe him at night to see if he sleeps with his mouth 
open. She will think of information she will want to 
get from the physician—advice about foods, about the 
use of cod liver oil, etc. The questionnaire and invita- 
tion influence the parent’s attitudes toward health ex- 
aminations, stimulate her to a consideration of her 
child’s health and prepare her to supply the physician 
with information which will help him to evaluate the 
physical condition of her child. These are definite 
educational outcomes of the preparation for the health 
examination. 


The Health Examination 


The health examination of children results in in- 
creased knowledge, on the part of the child and parent, 
concerning the child’s physical condition. The mother 
learns whether or not the child has good vision or poor 
vision, good hearing or poor hearing, a good heart or 
a damaged heart. Unfortunately, in some cases, there 
has been a tendency to note only defective conditions. 
We can, however, with profit, give considerable atten- 
tion to the positive findings of the examination. If a 
child is well nourished, the mother should be told so— 
she will be glad to know that such is the opinion of the 
examining physician. If a child has sound, regularly 
spaced, clean teeth, he should be complimented; also, 
if he has been vaccinated and given toxin-antitoxin, we 
should take some recognition of these facts. On the 
other hand, if there are some defects which need cor- 
rection or some preventive measures which are needed, 
such facts should be presented to the mother and to 
the child in a sympathetic, understanding manner. Be- 
sides information and facts regarding the child’s physi- 
cal condition, and regarding preventive inoculation, 
some attention should be given to the child’s health 
habits and to mental hygiene problems which may occur, 
such as enuresis, feeding problems, masturbation, nail 
biting, etc. In many cases mothers are glad to have 
the physician recommend pamphlets or books on sub- 
jects related to some of her problems. ‘The examining 
physician should be prepared to meet such requests. 

Although the dissemination by the physician of facts 
relating to health and to the health condition of the 
child is a valuable educational feature of the health ex- 
amination, it is my opinion that there is greater value 
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attached to the attitudes regarding health and health 
practices which are developed as a result of well-con- 
ducted examinations. When we speak of attitudes we 
are referring to the feelings which motivate our behav- 
ior. We act according to our feelings—our attitudes— 
and not according to our intelligence. If we wish to 
influence a child’s health behavior, or a parent’s health 
behavior, the place to work is with the attitudes of the 
child and the attitudes of the mother. This question 
of attitudes involves a consideration of the rapport 
which is developed between the physician, the parent 
and the child—the feeling of mutual understanding and 
mutual interest. It has to do with the art of medicine 
rather than the science of medicine. 


There are some very practical points in regard to the 
effect of the health examination on the attitudes which 
are developed by the parent and the child. One point 
has to do with the time which is given to the examina- 
tion. If the examination is hurried, if the mother feels 
that she must move along quickly to make room for 
someone else and if the physician appears hurried and 
anxious to get through with his work, the parent and 
the child are not going to be favorably impressed with 
the idea of health examinations and are not going to 
value the suggestions which are made by the physicians. 
The examination must not be hurried, the parent must 
feel that the physician is doing a thorough job, and the 
child must: feel that the physician has a sympathetic and 
understanding interest in him and in his health prog- 
ress. 


Another important point is that parents must be given 
an opportunity to express their ideas in regard to their 
children and in regard to health practices. It is only 
through listening to the mother that the physician can 
get an understanding of the mother’s viewpoint. If 
there is a feeling of mutual confidence and interest, 
parents will in many cases ask questions about impor- 
tant health habits that would not otherwise be men- 
tioned. It is probably unnecessary to mention that 
privacy during the examination is essential for the con- 
duct of a health examination. A frank, sympathetic 
discussion of a child’s health condition or health prob- 
lem cannot be conducted in a room filled with children 
or parents. Privacy is needed to avoid situations which 
cause embarrassment, shame, or fear, or tend to develop 
feelings of inferiority. A slow, unhurried health ex- 
amination during which there is abundant opportunity 
for the exchange of ideas between the physician and 
the parent results in a pleasant experience for the child 
—an experience which he will be glad to repeat at 
intervals. It will create a feeling of confidence in the 
physician which will add considerable weight to his 
recommendations. It will make a friend for the school 
health department and a friend for the school. The 
development of this feeling of good will is of much 
greater value than the discovery of any physical defect 
—it is something which will exert a positive influence 
on the health of the child for many years. It is the 
most important educational value which can come from 
a school health examination. 

(Continued on page 44) 


IRVIN T. SIMLEY 


Superintendent of Schools, South St. Paul, Minnesota 


HEN the writer was in college a number of 
Wes ago, he learned to understand and 

appreciate in the original “Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano”—A sound mind in a sound body. It was 
the implication in the second phrase of this slogan that 
particularly appealed to him. Then, too, he was, during 
this period, placed on rather intimate terms with the 
rich array of classical mythological heroes, human and 
divine, in their beautiful physical perfection and mar- 
bled personification. Physical integrity became an ob- 
ject of admiration, something worth striving for, some- 
thing worth sacrificing for. 

Shortly after finishing college, while he was still. a 
“budding” superintendent, he remembers hearing a 
learned professor, the dean of the college of education 
of a well known university, say from the platform that 
Athens during the time that she stressed physical edu- 
cation produced ten times as many men who have lived 
in history as any other country ten times the size has 
produced in ten times the time. The statement is one 
that anyone who believes in physical education likes to 
accept as true. Without proof to the contrary, it may 
be fair to assume that the statement is essentially true. 

Then came the World War and out of it the many 
lessons of the war. Conspicuous among these was the 
lesson made plain when it was found necessary to reject 
some thirty-five per cent of the men eligible for war 
service because of some physical disability, a great per- 
centage of which might have been remedied or avoided 
entirely if known in time. Think of it, thirty-five per 
cent of the cream of our manhood physically unfit for 
war! Certainly there was a challenge! Education was 
called upon to accept that challenge, and education did 
accept the challenge. Let us see. 


¥ 1918 came the epoch-making enunciation of the 

Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Ed- 

ucation. Tangibility and definiteness were put into the 

secondary educational program. Elementary education 

made adjustments, and so did higher education. 
Through the promulgation of the Seven Cardinal 

Principles, the school was made responsible for accom- 

plishing or achieving seven great educational objectives: 

Health. 

Command of fundamental processes. 

Worthy home membership. 

Vocation. 

Civic education. 

Worthy use of leisure. 

Ethical character. 


NP AS pr 


Physical Education Viewed 
by a Superintendent 





Here was a program. This was the way to start, 
Too often the machine is first set up and the program 
adjusted to fit the machine. ‘Too many people mistake 
the machinery for achievement for the achievement of 
the machinery. With the acceptance of the program 
came the responsibility for setting up the machinery for 
its achievement. Splendid work has been done, but 
much work still remains. Without question, much work 
will always remain to be done, for conditions and values 
constantly change and man continues to learn. 







It is in looking back and checking on this seven-point 
program—taking stock, as it were—and in keeping the 
educational program balanced and in line, that the super- 
intendent views and evaluates the various aspects and 
subjects of the program as it is being carried out. Does 
each of the various subjects of the curriculum con- 
tribute to achievement under each of the seven great 
objectives? Or is there one subject or one group of 
subjects designed and planned for the attainment of the 
aims and purposes of each of the seven objectives? 
What about physical education? Are we in this vehicle 
riding toward all seven goals, or is this vehicle our 
means of transportation to merely one or certain ones 
of the seven goals? Knowledge as to his destination 
is axiomatically necessary on the part of teacher or 
director if his work is to be successful. “The world 
has the habit of getting out of the way for the man 
who knows where he is going.” Thus spoke the late 
David Starr Jordan. 


There are arithmetic teachers who argue that the 
subject of arithmetic is necessary in order to develop 
character, and there are history teachers who feel they 
do not fully discharge their responsibility in this par- 
ticular subject unless they teach: worthy home member- 
ship, or, say, vocational efficiency. To be sure, such 
objectives must be kept in mind by all teachers and 
application of pertinent principles must certainly be 
made as occasions present themselves ; but, as certainly, 
too, the real purpose of arithmetic is to teach arithmetic 
and the real and fundamental purpose of teaching his- 
tory is to teach history. Each subject will have its 
peculiar variety of concomitants and incidental implica- 
tions, for there are by-products as well as products m 
education. The fact that we put products first does 
not mean we ignore and neglect the by-products. What 
may be by-products in one process may be products in 
another, and vice versa. Just so in the physical educt 
tion program. If we attempt to set up a physical edu- 
cation program the aims and purposes of which shall 
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be to discharge responsibility with reference to the en- 
tire education program, we shall without question sacri- 
fice the very object or objects we seek. For how many, 
then, of the seven cardinal principles (some say, and 
with good argument, that we now have eight, the re- 
sponsibility for promoting international understanding 
and good-will having been added to the list) is the 
physical education department of a school system re- 
sponsible, and which ones? 


HE answer to the above question is offered with 

some trepidation for fear of misunderstanding. With- 
out losing sight of the fact that the pursuit of the physi- 
cal education program may, and undoubtedly will, bring 
the student into contact with various fundamental proc- 
esses; will because of resultant good health and physi- 
cal integrity make him a better and more worthy mem- 
ber of the home; will because of improved mental and 
physical health enable him to better earn a living; may, 
and again undoubtedly will, build in him interests and 
abilities that will help to make him a better and more 
useful citizen; and will help him establish acceptable 
and approved traits of ethical character; nevertheless, 
the real and fundamental purposes of the physical edu- 
cation program are, first, to promote and establish 
health and, secondly, to qualify the individual for more 
complete and more worthy use of leisure time. Con- 
spicuous incidental purposes are, first, the promotion 
and development of certain aspects of ethical char- 
acter such as the building of proper standards or atti- 
tudes with reference to honesty, fair play, and other 
ethical and moral traits; secondly, the inculcation of 
such attitudes, traits, and ideals as will make for better 
and more useful citizenship—for instance, leadership, 
loyalty, sense of fair play, willingness to give and take, 
respect for law and authority and others. 

It is not to be understood that the physical education 
department of any school system is to carry sole re- 
sponsibility for either health or worthy use of leisure 
time. There are certain health principles and require- 
ments and certain leisure time abilities that the physi- 
cal education department can take care of better than 
any other department, and there are certain aspects of 
these objectives for which some other subject or de- 
partment can best assume responsibility. To illustrate, 
there are certain health facts that the biology depart- 
ment can best teach, and there are certain leisure-time 
activities inherent in practically every subject for cer- 
tain pupils. Solving algebra problems is good pastime 
for the pupil who “loves” algebra. Reading scientific 
articles is splendid leisure-time activity for potential 
young Edisons. Playing some instrument or listening 
to music most pleasantly and profitably fills leisure 
hours of the disciples of Euterpe. The question then 
resolves itself into a triple problem: first, the deter- 
mination of the factors of health and leisure and the 
setting up of specific aims, purposes, and objectives in 
terms of the needs and requirements of these considera- 
tions; secondly, the identification of articulations and 
correlations with other subjects or departments; and, 
thirdly, the making of definite provisions for sub-learn- 
ings, incidentals, or concomitants. 
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It is one thing to set up a program with its aims, 


purposes, and objectives; it is another thing to account 
for the program in terms of outcomes, results, products, 
values-received, achievements, or attainments. In ob- 
jectives we find the forward look, the planning for what 
we are going todo. In outcomes we find the backward 
look, the accounting for what we actually did do. Ob- 
viously it is in the outcomes that we find the intrinsic 
merits of any program. Probably education would be 
better off if all teachers switched emphasis and started 
to do more thinking, planning, and doing in terms of 


outcomes rather than in terms of objectives. 

Clear identification and careful classification of out- 
comes will naturally help clarify and effectualize both 
content and procedure. 

Outcomes of any course should consist in part of 
knowledge and information; in part of skills, abilities, 
and aptitudes; in part of interests, appreciations, atti- 
tudes ; and in part of habits. To put it in outline form, 
to apply it specifically to physical education, and to 
illustrate, this same statement may be put in the follow- 
ing form: The outcomes of physical education should 


consist of certain definite, specific, and worthwhile pert- 


inent 

1. Knowledge and information, as, for instance, 
knowing the rules of a game; knowing what con- 
stitutes good posture and how to possess it. 

2. Skills, abilities, aptitudes, as, for instance, skill 
in playing certain games; the ability and skill to 
perform certain necessary corrective exercises. 

3. Interests, attitudes, appreciations, as, for instance, 
pragmatic desire for physical integrity; compel- 
ling antipathy for practices harmful to health; 
interest in outdoor sports; enjoyment in partici- 
pation in kittenball; enjoyment in watching a 
track event. 

4. Habits, as, for instance, the habit of deep full 
breathing ; the habit of “staying” in good walking 
posture. 

We have thus far discussed certain important aspects 
of the procedure of the initial planning of a physical 
education program. It is in the light of these observa- 
tions that we may proceed to make more careful sound- 
ings in order that we may discover, first, whither we 
have been sailing and, secondly, whither we may sail. 


NE of the most difficult factors to deal with in 

making any curricular adjustment is the force of 
tradition. Physical education is as yet a relatively 
new subject. It is as yet in a pliable state. No set of 
traditions has as yet hemmed it in. By the same token, 
being a mere youngster in the educational family, there 
are naturally forces and factors, outside of school as 
well as inside, that would shape and control him. 
Knowing this protegé most intimately, knowing his 
weaknesses as well as his strengths and potentialities 
and understanding them better than any outsider, with 
an ear keenly alert to constructive criticism, the edu- 
cator himself should be made his official guardian. Let 
the educator undertake this responsibility now before 
the hand of tradition gets too close a grip on this our 
youth, so full of promise. 
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The physical education program should fit and apply 
to the whole day of the child. The child’s day, as well 
as the adult’s day, may be thought of as consisting, like 
Caesar’s Gaul, of three parts—a part for work, a part 
for recreation and play, and a part for sleep and rest. 
Why not, for example, analyze the child’s work day 
and set up certain physical education and health prac- 
tices that apply peculiarly to the conditions under which 
he does his work? Does that not mean that certain 
lessons in physical education must be superimposed 
upon some other conventional lesson in the regular 
classroom? How many such lessons? What kind? 
Those are problems for the physical education director 
and teacher to work out. Probably there may even be 
room for adaptation to his rest and relaxation period. 
In other words, the question is raised as to whether 
there is not room for a more intelligent and a more 
effective adaptation of the physical education program 
to the full and practical day of the child. 


x THE adaptation of our program to the practical 
three-part day, there is another aspect of the prob- 
lem that deserves consideration. The question is raised 
as to whether the physical education department of the 
school is building itself up within too artificial an en- 
vironment. Except for our responsibility to point to 
and to lead to higher and nobler levels, the school should 
approximate, so far as possible, real life situations. 
The physical education program should therefore be 
rich in activities capable of being carried out and con- 
venient for practice without a gymnasium, without 
special equipment, and without special dress. Certainly 
—though we grant they may not be ideal—there must 
be a stock of health activities and a stock of play or 
leisure time activities that can be “swung into” on occa- 
sion and as “the spirit moves’—needing no special 
preparations, no special equipment or at least only very 
simple equipment, no special time, no special dress; 
needing only the inclination, knowledge, and skill nec- 
essary to fill random leisure periods profitably or pleas- 
antly. Hiking is a case in point;.“Run, Sheep, Run,” 
and games like it, is another; going through some deep 
breathing exercise is another; stretching or calisthenic 
exercise is another; jumping, running, tumbling are 
others ; even lying or sitting down for absolute relaxa- 
tion may be another. At any sate, the point is that we 
should not feel poverty stricken with reference to ways 
and means of promoting bodily health and filling leisure 
hours happily and well if we do not have a lot of 
expensive equipment at our disposal. 


In conjunction with the building for worthy use of 


leisure time, the general educational principle of educat-. 


ing for consumption as well as for production should be 
kept in mind. Even though a person cannot learn to 
become a good musical performer, he may learn to 
enjoy music. Every pupil who studies art is not going 
to become an artist. To be sure, many will be able to 
produce sufficiently well for their own amusement, but 
only the occasional individual will learn to produce in 
the field on a really worthwhile basis. On the other 
hand, nearly all will sharpen their appreciation for 
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beauty and thus become more intelligent enjoyergs o¢ 
consumers of the products of art. The same is true 
in writing, in literature, in carpentry, in sewing. The 
same is true in sports. I may never have played foot. 
ball myself, yet I may thoroughly enjoy watching g 
good game. Education for consumption may be as im. 
portant as education for production. 

The principle of exploration applies in physical edy. 
cation as well as in every other subject. It is not the 
idea of education that all pupils who study history shal] 
become historians or lovers of history or workers jp 
history such as may be the case with statesmen who use 
history as a tool. It is not the idea that all pupils who 
study English composition shall become journalists or 
that all who study public speaking shall become orators, 
It is the idea, however, that latent talent shall be dis- 
covered and that potentialities shall be developed, 
There is an analogy between education and threshing 
—chaff, straw, and weeds must be run through the 
threshing machine in order to secure the good grain. 
Certain constant courses may be justified on the same 
grounds. No one can tell for sure whether he is going 
to enjoy a game, to use an illustration from physical 
education, until he has given it a fair trial. Certain 
requirements of any course of study in physical educa- 
tion should be compulsory for all. That leads us up 
to the next point at issue. 


The principle of adaptation to individual needs is so 
well known and so generally accepted that any reference 
to it in connection with physical education might prob- 
ably seem entirely superfluous. The physical education 
teacher who is also an administrator will be able to 
arrange for the large group in his class to go on with 
the conventional activities and to have his individuals 
or small groups work on their special problems in some 
corner or section of the playground, classroom, or gym- 
nasium all by themselves. Incidentally, what about the 
individual in the group whose real physical need is 
absolute relaxation and rest? In the unselected group, 
what percentage of pupils ought to be provided a place 
to lie down to relax and rest, probably to sleep, rather 
than to indulge in. strenuous exercise? Resourceful 
teachers can arrange to meet this need even though 
there is no special room built and equipped for the 
purpose. 


HE determination and attainment of standards are 
items of importance in physical education as well 

as in other courses or departments. Take the question 
of standards of posture. Certainly a person should 
learn to stand in good posture, and similarly to sit, to 
walk, to run, and even to recline in good posture. Just 
what is good posture in each case? Should it be the 
same for all? Probably there has been something 
wrong with reference to our attitude toward and out 
conception of posture and the part it plays in general 
health. Why, if good posture is a natural and not an 
artificial! thing, does it need so much attention on our 
part? Probably the key to satisfactory posture is to 
be found in an attack on*artificial barriers, a removal . 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Site of Olympic Stadium, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


The Third Winter Olympics 
Lake Placid, New York 


By 


WARREN E. JOHNSON 


Director of Physical Education, Lake Placid Public Schools 


which took place at Lake Placid, New York, from 

February third to thirteenth, are over. This pic- 
turesque little mountain town, which can boast but 3000 
inhabitants, has returned to normal living, but the ex- 
citing days of the games still live in the conversations 
and memories of the citizens. From the moment that 
the event was awarded to Lake Placid until the end of 
the last contest, all the local sportsmen and business 
men were united in one definite undertaking — to give 
the visitors every courteous attention and service and 
to prove that the United States can lead in being host 
to the world. 

Lake Placid itself is a perfect setting for world sport- 
ing events of an otitdoor nature. Circled by towering 
mountain peaks, the town-lies in a valley of rare natural 
beauty. Twin lakes— Mirror and Placid—adjoin each 


Tw great days of the third Winter Olympics 


other on the valley floor, separated by a portage of only 
a few hundred feet. About them cluster the many 
houses of the village, the numerous camps and hunting 
lodges of visiting sportsmen, and the many hotels and 
rooming houses. The streets rise from the shores of 
one of the lakes and end in the hilltops that are covered 
with fragrant pines. Into this setting of quiet natural 
beauty the roar and surge of city streets was trans- 
ported during the two weeks of the games. Busses and 
taxis darted here and there over the country roads and 
hundreds of visitors and contestants filled the streets 
and added a note of cheerful gaiety with their bright 
colored sport togs and their merry chatter. 

Three weeks before the opening of the games proper, 
many contestants were on hand to get into condition 
for their share in the great event. The weather man, 
however, failed to cooperate at first, and most of the 
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skaters were forced to practice in the Arena. This 
magnificent building which was erected for the games 
was the scene of the figure skating and curling com- 
petitions and of the evening hockey games. The huge 
ice sheet measured about 83 by 197 feet and, for the 
purpose of carrying freezing mixtures for,the artificial 
ice, two and one-half miles of pipe were laid under the 
floor. Every convenience in the way of seating arrange- 
ments, restaurant, and lounge rooms was provided in 
the Arena. 

The skiing teams and the bob-sledders suffered most 
from the lack of snow and ice, and this was a serious 
handicap to their trying out the new Mt. Van Hoeven- 
burg bob-sled run. Everyone was becoming seriously 
alarmed about the inconsiderateness of the weather 
man, but fortunately two days before the opening event 
a snowfall and drop of the thermometer gave promise 
of the desired snap and frost. 


The opening day did not bring as many people as 
might have been desired but as the days went by and 
the papers carried the exciting results of the competi- 
tions to the outside world, the village began to fill to 
overflowing. Trains from New York City were mak- 
ing twenty-minute schedules from the Central Termi- 
nal, and on February 12, 13, and 14th, it appeared as 
though some small city had been dropped from an air- 
plane and scattered like a bomb-shell over Lake Placid. 
All types of people were arriving and all desired to see 
as much as they could during their short stay. The 
fact that some changes had to be made to the schedules 
made it difficult to satisfy everybody. 


The Arena was the most popular place for those visi- 
tors who could stay only a short time, for they were 
allowed to watch the great figure skaters practice their 
specialties which demanded plenty of tricks with per- 
fect technique and balance. Phil Taylor, the champion 





Rounding zig-zag curve on Mt. Van Hoevenburg Olympic bob-run at 65 miles per hour. 
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skater from England, was probably the outstanding 
favorite with the crowds. He entertained them With 
his marvelous act of skating on stilts, and his glitter} 
silver costume gave an added flash and fire to his act 
He could jump over six barrels on one skate and repeat 
the same thing over a table with two girls seated at jt 
drinking tea. He«would amuse the spectators by put. 
ting a dozen oratiges across the rink at about eighteen 
inches apart andy‘weaving in and out around them, 
slowly at first but turning at the end to sail back 
through the whole line of them at high speed with never 
a mistake. Many a high powered snake could en 
him his skill at twisting and turning. He could whir| 
and sail around a circle in a forward-bent position and 
come to a complete stop without moving from his posi- 
tion. This trick always received most hearty applause 
from the audience. 


The figure skating in pairs was one of the most 
impressive and attractive features of the entire pro- 
gram. The Arena was packed to capacity with over 
1500 veople standing in addition. There were easily 
5500 people watching this event. The winners were 
especially good, but of course each person had his 
favorite choice which he felt was as good as the winner, 
The clever whirling and graceful manner in which per- 
fection of balance was attained was marvelous. These 
clever skaters whirled, dipped, plunged, now erect, now 
gracefully bent on one knee, up and down the arena; 
they turned on one foot in intricate patterns and then 
on the other, reversing and leaping high into the air, 
then landing smoothly and in perfect balance. Their 
efforts brought heavy applause from everyone. 


Following their performances, the individual skating 
champions impressed the crowds with their skill and 
grace. Sonja Henie, of Norway, again won first; and 
little Miss Megan Taylor of England, twelve-year-old 
daughter of Phil Taylor 
whose skating on stilts has 
already been described, was 
exceptionally well trained 
by her father and had un- 
usual talent. Miss Taylor 
was the guest of the Lake 


bly one morning and among 
her remarks she emphasized 
the fact that the American 
schools are not as strict as 
those in England because in 
England the children are 
not allowed to talk back to 
the teachers. Of course this 
remark was received with 
appreciation and applause 
by the high school students. 


were the official opening 
events on the program. 
After Governor Roosevelt 
had officially opened the 
games and the ceremonial 
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parade of all the contestants representing the seventeen 
nations taking part was completed on the iced track of 
the Stadium, all the contestants took the oath of sports- 
manship and the games were officially on. The first 
event was the 500 meter skating race. All the skating 
races were run in the new $100,000 stadium which was 
erected for this purpose and which has a 400 meter 
track around it for speed events. Inasmuch as the local 
high school is situated in the near vicinity, this won- 
derful field makes a valuable asset to the school in such 
events as track meets and football games, as well as 
for many other outdoor recreational activities of the 
community as a whole. 

Not even the most enthusiastic of the natives had 
any idea that the famed speedsters of Norway, Finland, 
and Sweden, with records of conquest in past Olympics 
featuring victories in time, form, and experience against 


the world’s best performers, could be so defeated. Yet. 


the results of the speed skating in the latest Winter 
Olympics completely upset the champions of these 
countries. In the opening 500 meter race, Jack Shea 
had the honor of winning the event for the United 
States. Jack is a former Lake Placid high school boy 


hhof 


#aytor 


Phil Taylor, professional skater, giving 
exhibition on stilts. 


Canadian and United States hockey teams taken after a close over-time game. 


Sonja Henie, Norway, winner of women’s 
figure skating. 
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who has made many skating records. He has been 
quoted as saying that he hoped some day to win in 
the Olympics and he not only crossed the goal with 
colors flying beyond the hopes of his many followers, 
but he had that pleasure in his own home town before 
his own devoted admirers. He finished at least five 
yards ahead of the famous record holder, Bernt Even- 
sen. In the 1500 meter race he led the field of power- 
ful skaters from Norway, Sweden, Finland, Japan, and 
Canada, and at no time was he in danger of losing. 
His perfect stride and smooth gliding skates, combined 
with, a pair of legs long trained for this day, made him 
a certain winner in both events. 

In addition to the wonderful record that Jack hung 
up, the United States was fortunate to have another 
great skater and winner. Irving Jaffee, a young man 
from the sidewalks of New York, who learned his 
skating in a two by four rink while the Scandinavians 
were getting their work-outs and experiences out-of- 
doors, walked away with victory in those tests of en- 
durance, the 5000 and 10,000 meter races. Probably 
the outstanding event of the first day was the 5000 
meter skating race in which a field of great talent took 





1500 meter speed skating events. 


Jack ‘Shea, U. S., winner of 500 and 
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Making a jump in the air, Lake Placid. 


d part. By finishing with a burst of speed that none of 
‘ the other boys could rival, Irving Jaffee put the United 
States team ahead by a good margin and the crowd 
got its first encouragement as to the chances of winning 
the Olympics’ crown. Jaffee was given a prolonged 
ovation for his victory in this race. In the final event 
of the day—the 10,000 meter speed skating race— 
Irving Jaffee again won handily. During this race a 
slight fall of snow was blowing in the faces of the 
skaters but this seemed to have no effect on Mr. Jaffee 
who sailed around the quarter-mile track twenty-four 
times with great nerve and determination to lead all 
the way. With this victory, the United States had the 
distinction of being the first nation to win all four 
major speed skating events in one Olympic Games, and 
the two skaters who made this possible have won a 
place in the hall of fame by their accomplishment. 


The women’s speed skating events were very inter- 
esting and very well run, but of course they were 
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Second heat of the 10,000 meter race. 
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neither so spectacular nor so fast as the men’s races, 
The women did not lack for ability and staying power 
however. Miss Wilson of Canada, the winner of the 
500 meter race, was also ahead in the 1000 meter Tace 
until she fell on the last curve to the finish. Even $0 
the finish had promised to be very close. 

The speed skating events may. be summed up briefly 
by the statement that the United States and Canady 
excelled in this type of skating. In the fancy skating 
events, however, the foreign competitors had the beg 
records. 

The hockey games were not so interesting to the 
spectators as they were more common to their experi. 
ence. Everyone wanted to watch the events that were 


Brunet and Brunet of France, clever winners of the pair skating. 


unusual and out of the ordinary. Many of the games 
finished with one-sided scores, also, and that did not 
help to attract a crowd. The Polish team was espe- 
cially outclassed and the German team was only a 
degree better. They did, however, have plenty of stick- 
ing power and displayed a superior degree of sports- 
manship, taking a lot of punishment with no grumbling 
even though some decisions against them seemed in poor 





Arena during hockey match. Capacity of 3,500 
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judgment. The game between the United States and 
Canada packed the Arena on Saturday afternoon and 
was one of the greatest exhibitions of hockey ever seen. 
There was wonderful playing at all times, with plenty 
of speed and unusual plays. The game ended in a tie 
2 to 2, and went into three extra ten minute periods 
without either team breaking the deadlock. Six thou- 
sand spectators were in an uproar of excitement. Had 
the United States won, there would have been a tie for 
another game; but probably it is as well that this did 
not happen, as the Arena could not possibly have held 
the crowd that would have gathered for such a game. 
The game was finally called a tie, thereby giving Canada 
the final decision in the hockey matches. 





ae 


Sven Utterstrom, Sweden, winner of 18 km. ski race in 1 hour, 
23 minutes, 7 seconds. 


Next to the speed skating races, the bob-sled races 
attracted tremendous interest. The Mt. Van Hoeven- 
berg bob-sled run over which these races coursed was 
designed by Stanislaus Zentzytski of Berlin who has 
built some of the most famous European runs. It is 
approximately one and one-half miles long and con- 
tains nearly twenty-five curves. Some of these curves 
are about twenty-two feet high, with their towering 
banks running up almost at right angles to the bottom. 
These huge banked turns are made of stone. covered 





“Red Devil” team of Saranac Lake, N.Y., which made a world’s record 
for mile and a half run on the bob-run before the Winter Games. 
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Intervales, 60-meter Olympic ski hill, Lake Placid. 


with a frozen mixture of snow and water; the most 
thrilling are named “Whiteface,” “Shady Corner,” and 
“Zigzag, and contain two hairpin turns and one shaped 
like the letter “S.” The run drops 800 feet in the 
mile and one-half. European as well as American ex- 
perts have praised this run for its speed and wonderful 
design. ‘The crack bob-sled teams of the world dashed 
down around high, iced curves on huge 500 pound 
sleds at speeds from forty-five to sixty miles and more 
an hour, while the spectators felt their pulses skip sev- 
eral beats as these great sleds flashed by. 
(Continued on page 54) 





A spectacular leap by one of the contestants in the ski jumping 


event on the Intervales slide, which was won by B. Ruud. 
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The greene from city officials and 
: from college committees making 
Teaching ; 
sac surveys show that the teaching profes- 
Situation 


sion is overcrowded at the present time. 

To aggravate the situation, the teacher- 
training institutions have an abnormally large graduat- 
ing output, owing to the fact that many students who 
failed last year to obtain positions stayed on to take 
graduate work. The causes of these adverse conditions 
are so deep-rooted in the present day economic and 
social conditions that there is no single or easy solution 
for them. Nevertheless, any suggestions that may tend 
to alleviate conditions should be welcome. 


The immediate responsibility, of course, is to take 
care of the physical education teachers already trained. 
In order to reduce the list of candidates seeking posi- 
tions, all graduating students who can afford to do so 
should be encouraged to continue in school and obtain 
a higher degree. Where vacancies do occur, the col- 
leges, as a temporary measure, can fill them with part- 
time men and women rather than full-time individuals 
as they would ordinarily do under normal circum- 
stances. Such a plan would help to care for a number 
of the jobless and also enable them to make headway 
in graduate work in the meanwhile. The city depart- 
ments would find it more difficult to follow this plan, 
but nevertheless it is pertinent to know that some cities 
are considering half-day schedules in filling vacancies 
in order that many of the present unemployed will 
have partial relief. There is one great difficulty, how- 
ever, in extending this idea to all the teachers and that 
is that it might easily tend to set a lower salary basis 
which would develop into a permanent standard. The 
utmost of care should be taken that precedents will not 
be established which might lead to unforeseen and 
unfavorable results and thereby lose for teaching much 
of the ground that has been won with such difficulty. 
Already, the teaching profession faces odds in its 
struggles to attract promising candidates. 

The idea of part-time positions can therefore be more 
safely applied in the case of work of double nature; 
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for example, work which teachers in day service have 
often been able to do in the community recreation pro. 
gram in evenings and in summers. In the case of new 
positions of this nature that have to be filled, certainly 
the people needing positions should receive first cajj 
both for the evening work and summer work, assum 
of course, their qualifications are sufficiently high, 


The immediate relief is a much more difficult problem 
than that of the future because the present conditions 
could not be foreseen. Now, however, that expert ad. 
vice predicts an oversupply of teachers in all fields for 
some time to come, it is incumbent upon teacher-train- 
ing institutions to make a very exacting selection of 
candidates intending to enter the physical education 
field. Only those students with marked ability should 
be encouraged to go on with this course and those 
showing no particular aptitude for the work should be 
advised to change to a field for which they seem to be 
better qualified. Despite the unfortunate circumstances, 
the opportunity is present to raise the standards of 
physical education teaching. 

In their efforts to increase the standards of physical 
education teaching the schools can be greatly assisted 
by the various accrediting agencies, such as the North 
Central Association, the Southern Association, and 
others of similar nature. This would seem to be the 
auspicious time for them to set a standard of four 
years’ professional training; a standard which is -al- 
ready required of the teachers of academic subjects. 


HE committee workers on the new 
New Alabama Physical and Health Edu- 
Alabama cation Point Program for Boys are to 
Point System be congratulated upon their excellent 
work. The new point program is well 
organized, complete, well balanced, and practical. In 
some instances, it introduces certain changes in ter- 
minology which are pertinent. The whole work shows 
the results of careful study of the previous point sys- 
tems in existence, and also of advice from many experts 
in the activity fields of physical education. 

Three grades of state letters are available depending 
on the total of points amassed. The scoring table is 
divided into two groups: Group A, which deals with 
commendable standards in health, training habits, schol- 
arship, sportsmanship, leadership, and service; and 
Group B, which deals with attainments in activities in- 
cluding ‘athletics, gymnastics, group games, individual 
and dual sports, outing recreations, rhythmics, and 
others. In turn, very definite requirements are worked 
out for each of the items of these larger groupings. 

Such a point system is a course of study in itself and 
a boon to those schools that do not have adequate facili- 
ties or teaching personnel. It encourages the promotion 
of certain approved activities by schools ; and it encour- 
ages self-improvement on the part of the students. 
All-round rather than specialized training is an addi- 
tional advantage. While the ultimate goal of the state 
letter may be remote, nevertheless there are so many 
specific steps of achievement on the way, that the satis- 
factions of accomplishment are continuous. 
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A Need UR profession has been given 
te rather severe criticism in the 
Physical past on the point that a large number 
Education of people in physical education are 


“activity-minded” and do not engage 
in research studies and investigations. This may be 
a just accusation, but the same criticism can be offered 
in any other field—a few research workers always 
carry the burden of investigation. Those of us who 
follow the reports made in the Research Quarterly 
must recognize the increasing number of individuals 
making contributions, and it seems fair to believe that 
a large part of this work has been due to an unfolding 
process coming as a direct result of graduate work. 

More and more the student who has just received 
his Bachelor’s degree is coming to realize that he needs 
further training in order to start on independent inves- 
tigation and, furthermore, he is coming back to get 
that training. Many of our teachers are taking a year 
off for study after they have been in the field for a 
few years and many are taking a summer session or a 
summer quarter regularly to get further background 
and a broader viewpoint of educational theory and 
practice. This spirit is to be highly commended. In 
our new profession there are unlimited possibilities for 
investigation and we should feel fortunate indeed that 
our work is so new that opportunities for research are 
quite readily at hand. We need more investigations— 
studies of a nature that require careful formulation and 
scientific method in carrying out the details, studies 
pointing toward many of the unsolved problems in 
organization and administration, studies in the psy- 
chology of physical education, in the physiology of 
muscular activity, in curriculum and method, and in 
the field of measurement. When we stop to consider 
what needs to be done, we can well realize that the 
surface of our field of research has only been scratched. 

All of us will do well to hold in mind, first, that 
graduate training is an indispensable background upon 
which to build for independent investigation; second, 
that we must keep up specifically with the literature in 
our own field and in general with that of the educa- 
tional world; and third, that the profession should 
depend upon the investigations of the many rather 
than the research of a few. Let us make sure that 
our field does not “walk off and leave us.”—By Dr. 
Frederick W. Cozens, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


C1 VEALTH and physical educa- 
The Fourth tion instruction, based upon 
Cardinal scientific materials progressively ar- 
Point ranged throughout the grades and 

upper schools and directed toward per- 
sonal accomplishment and social ideals.” 

This fourth one of the Ten Cardinal Points directs 
attention to a profound problem. Little difference of 
opinion exists regarding the first part of the statement 
but what agreement is there on the meaning of “per- 
sonal accomplishment and social ideals?’ Are these 
goals as far apart as the “rugged individualism” of 
private selfishness and the class communism of Lenin? 
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What kind of personal accomplishment and _ social 
ideals do we want? ? 

Henry Adams in writing of the perilous days of ’62 
remarks, “The proof that a philosopher does not know 
what he is talking about is apt to sadden his followers 
before it reacts upon himself,” and one wonders wheth- 
er education ought to be satisfied with definitions given 
to the above terins by the politicians, economists, and 
sociologists. There are “authorities” publishing books 
today trying to explain our present social sickness in 
terms of a wide variety of causes, such as German 
reparations, governmental debts, foreign loans, over- 
production of goods, fall of commodity prices, dimin- 
ishing gold supply, et cetera. Many who do not claim 
to know the intricacies of international finance are 
sobered, if not saddened, today by the thought that our 
bankers, industrialists, politicians, and socio-economists 
did not know what they were talking about in the decade 
1920-1930. High statues always cast long shadows, 
but the shadows reveal nothing of the quality of the 
statue. In these precarious days when the security 
of many is impaired and the stability of society is 
threatened, there is a popular questioning of the old 
motives, the traditional goals, and the past purposes. 
“After all,” some are saying, “of what value wealth, 
industrial power, great commercial enterprises and pro- 
duction achievements unless there are more health and 
happiness in the world?” 


Health and physical education ought to be capable in 
times like these of striking this new note, of leading 
in these urgings of the human heart for real values. 
We are quite sure, from many experiences and much 
evidence, that there is little chance of the people devel- 
oping sound ideas of beauty, balance, poise, truth, and 
harmony when their bodies are ugly, misshapen, awk- 
ward, feeble, diseased, and degenerate. Life must be 
seen and lived as a whole if partial and limited views 
are not to result. We know that a perfectly developed 
and harmonious body may house a dull and stupid mind 
nor do we argue post hoc propter hoc. We ask for 
unity and enough understanding of life to prevent the 
social crimes of industrialists who want us to buy hap- 
piness and the sins of educationalists who in turn want 
us to know beauty by reading about it. Personal ac- 
complishments indeed! They reside in the complete 
development of thinking, feeling, expressing mecha- 
nisms. 


And social ideals! Did anyone ever seriously sup- 
pose that integrity in human relationships, simple hon- 
esty and friendliness were not the core of all? Other 
philosophies are proposed. Nevertheless, it will do the 
moralists no harm to understand, as Herrick says, “the 
rules of moral culture and education, and apparatus and 
technique of refining ideals of conduct or character, the 
way to develop will-power and self-control, and the 
bodily organs that do these noblest of human achieve- 
ments.” Surely, health and physical education are in- 
terested in personal accomplishments of the whole man 
and in social ideals that make for reliability in human 
relationships, mutual confidence, and trust. By Jesse 
Feiring Williams, M.D. . 
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the Department of Physical Education, Michigan 

State Normal College, for the children of the rural 
schools of Washtenaw County, has left the experi- 
mental stage and come into its own as one of the most 
valuable rural activities. Children who at no other time 
come in contact with those from other schools are en- 
abled on this one day to join with them in a spirit of 
good fellowship, untouched by rivalry. 

It is believed that these contacts constitute one of the 
greatest values of the play day to the child from a more 
or less isolated farm community. For this reason the 
utmost care is exercised to prevent children from one 
district being placed with others from the district on 
the same play team. Twenty boys who have never 
played together before have to be good sports and they 
are! 

A second important advantage of the play day to a 
country child is that he learns new.games which he can 
take back to his own school yard. The rural teacher 
also has a chance to observe the demonstration of games 
which may be unfamiliar to her and which she may 
later help to organize in recess periods. 

Coming at the end of the rural school year, the occa- 
sion furnishes opportunity for a final round up of 4 H 
Club work. In some respects this combination of play 
day with needle craft exhibits, health examinations, and 
music memory contests is not entirely advantageous. 
Children are taken from the play groups to participate 
in contests. However, by scheduling the play day to 


T te PLAY DAY held for the past three years by 
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the forenoon, with most 
of the major 4 H activi- 
ties in the afternoon, the 
interference is not insur- 
mountable. And the com- 
bination does have the 
decided advantages of 
centering rural. interest, 


A County Play Day 


JOSEPH H. McCULLOCH 


Professor of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti 


adding without doubt, to the attendance, and increasing 
the gala aspect of the occasion. Size alone has a strong 
appeal to the youthful mind. Participation in anything 
of such obvious importance and immensity has more 
than a little attraction for a child. To be one of fifteen 
hundred children playing at one time on a university 
athletic field is assuredly an experience worth having. 

Neither are the benefits to be derived from the play 
day all on the side of the rural child. In organizing 
and carrying out such a play day, the college students 
specializing in physical education gain experience which 
will prove invaluable later when they become physical 
education directors in the public schools of the state. 

Junior and senior students are held responsible for 
the administration of the play day. The general chair- 
man is a senior whose business it is to gather around 
him a galaxy of fellow students capable of carrying 
through specific parts of the program. It is the chair- 
man’s responsibility to select students who are enthusi- 
astic as well as capable, since an affair of this kind can 
be only as successful as the enthusiasm and spontane- 
ity of its leaders permit. 

The administration of a play day of this type must 
be flexible as it is practically impossible to know in 
advance how many children will participate. Under 
the existing plan it is possible to carry on whether fifty, 
five hundred, or a thousand children appear. This year 
approximately fifteen hundred children played simul- 
taneously from 10:30 to 12 o'clock. 

At their various schools, the children are classified 
into primary, intermediate, and senior divisions, and 
tagged with different colors to indicate the division to 
which they belong. Upon their arrival at the field, 
they pass through lanes and are given colored arm 
bands to arrange them into competitive groups. The 
senior girls pass through lane one, the senior boys 
through lane two, intermediate girls lane three, inter- 
mediate’ boys lane four, and all the primary children 
through lane five. This plan is very simple to admin- 
ister and is very satisfactory. 

The primary children are 
not classified, but are taken 
in hand as soon as they pass 
on to the field by a group of 
student teachers who organ- 
ize them into groups of a 
suitable size, and direct them 
in a program of games suited 
to their age and interests. 

The senior and intermedi- 
ate boys and girls are classi- 
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fied into color groups of twenty. 
Four colors are distributed at one 
time. For example, the first senior 
girl gets a red arm band; the sec- 
ond, a green; the third, a blue; the 
fourth, a brown. The order—red, 
green, blue, brown—is repeated un- 
til twenty of each color have been 
given out. After thie first four col- 
ors have been distributed, two more 
are given out. This is continued 
until all are classified. This is done 
to insure each court being filled with 
a full quota of colors. The last two 
groups may be short, but the ma- 
jority will have twenty children for 
each color. 

All groups are classified at one 
time and each color is distributed by 
one individual. For example, when the children start 
through the lanes, four people are stationed at each, 
distributing four different colors. These same persons, 
after they have given out the colors, immediately report 
to the court whose color they distributed and assist in 
the activities program. 

The general set-up is as follows: four senior girls’ 
courts; six senior boys’ courts; four intermediate girls’ 
courts; six intermediate boys’ courts. This year the 
attendance was so large that it was necessary to have, 
in addition, two overflow groups without colors. 

Two students directed activities on each court. One 
student was responsible for getting the equipment for 
his group and for returning it at the end of the pro- 
gram. The other distributed one of the colors for his 
group and then reported on the court to assist in the 
activities. 

On each court there were two color groups of twenty 
each. Most of the activities were competitive, including 
indoor baseball, German bat-ball and call-ball, long base 
and kick-ball, and relays. 

The courts were arranged in groups, for example: 
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Court I | Court II | Court II] Court IV 
Senior Girls Senior Girls Senior Girls Senior Girls 
Colors Colors Colors Colors 
Red and Blue Green and Pink and Black and 

Brown | Orange White 





The groups played for twenty minutes on each court 
and moved on to the next: 1 to 2; 2 to 3; 3 to 4; 4 to l. 

The activities program was arranged by a committee 
in each division—elementary, intermediate, and senior 
groups. This committee arranged the entire program 
for their division, thus eliminating a duplication of ac- 
tivities. 

The equipment committee arranged the equipment 
for all courts. The equipment for each court was placed 
in a separate carton and the carton marked as follows: 


Court I 


Senior Boys 
1 Bat 
2 Basketballs 
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The smaller children play close to the field house where they are in no danger 


of interfering with the older ones. 


The leader in charge of activities received this carton 
from a central distribution point, and returned it after 
the program was over. The equipment committee also 
had charge of checking the equipment in and out. 

A Grounds Committee prepared the field the day be- 
fore, marking the courts designated by the Program 
Committee. 

A committee of women students cut all the arm 
bands. Another committee made the signs necessary 
to designate each court. Another committee of women 
arranged a suggestive program for primary children. 

It was thought in the beginning that there might be 
many children who would not want to take part. These 
were found to be scarce, however. The boys who did 
linger on the side lines were ignored and soon were 
playing with the rest. Boys and girls both were uni- 
formly well mannered, obeyed the leaders, and showed 
no signs of rowdyism. In fact, as one of the women 
students expressed it, ““The children were so eager that 
you just had to respond.” 

With the elementary children, getting started was the 
difficult thing. Interested parents helped combat shy- 
ness. “Go ahead, John, play with the others,” or 
“That’s a good game. I’ve seen him play that before.” 

Games with which the children were already familiar 
proved to be best as starters—Farmer in the Dell, 
Plain Tag, Imitation. After the ice was once broken, 
it was less difficult to teach new games. Active games 
were alternated with quiet for rest periods. 

Most of the younger children went home directly 
after the noonday lunch. Track events were arranged 
for the older ones who remained for the 4-H Club 
finals. But even here the old competitive method was 
discountenanced. Children were not lined up according 
to school, but according to size. Everyone had a chance 
to compete. Winners were run off at the end. It was 
not a case of only the older and best athletes being given 
a chance, as happened a few years ago in a rural meet 
when one sixteen-year-old negro girl took at least a 
third of the prizes awarded. Everyone who wished 
took part and there were no prizes. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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NE thousand four hundred forty-five students 
C) are numbered among the athletes in Roosevelt 

Junior High School in Oklahoma City. The 
total enrollment of the school is 1863 so this is approxi- 
mately 78% of the student body. 

A few out of this 65 per cent are outstanding be- 
cause of individual ability, as would be true in any 
group. They are given due recognition for their su- 
periority. However, the hundreds who are not quite 
so good also have a chance to make a team, for the 
majority actually take part in athletic competition. Of 
course participation in the intramural program is volun- 
tary and is in addition to the regular daily physical 
education period which is compulsory in the seventh 
and ninth grades and elective in the eighth grade. 

The athletic program at Roosevelt is now based on 
the principle that the junior high-school should feature 
intramurals rather than interscholastic sports. The 
success of this experience has made us confident that 
a permanent change has been effected in the athletic 
organization of the school. It would be noted here that 
the five other junior high schools, namely; Harding, 
Capitol Hill, Stonewall Jackson, Taft and Webster have 
the same type of intramural program and the plan has 
been equally successful in these schools. 

If anyone has a doubt that the change is successful, 
he need only visit Roosevelt Junior High School, or 
read an issue of the Rough Rider, the school paper 
printed every two weeks. 

The Rough Rider has no sports page, but it has 
something new in school papers, an intramural page. 
Here is good live news every time the paper is printed, 
for there are intramural sports for every season. And 
sometimes, at the end of the semester for instance, 
when awards are presented, the most important space 
on the front page is given over to intramural news. 


of THE visitor is skeptical as to the interest of the 
students, he need only watch the crowd collect around 
the bulletin board when the weekly intramural bulletin 
is posted. Dozens of wide-awake boys and girls are 


Oklahoma City Junior High Schools 
Adopt New Intramural Program 


Intramural Track Contest—Roosevelt Junior High School 


By 


. JOSEPH E. ROOP 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


clamoring for a chance to see in print the statement 


of their victory of the day before. Or they are anxious 
to see the new schedule and learn when they play again, . 

The present intramural program at Roosevelt was 
started five years ago under the direction of Herschell 
Emery, City Director of Physical Education. Alonzo 
W. Roop is now serving his fifth year as intramural 
director at the Roosevelt School. Carl C. Cress, Prin- 
cipal, says that the intramural program is the outstand- 
ing extra-curricular activity in his school. 

The entire sports program for the boys this year 
includes basketball, baseball, horseshoes, touch football, 
swimming, track, basketball free-throwing, and Junior 
Olympics. 

The sports for girls are volleyball, dodgeball, swim- 
ming, track, hiking, and baseball. 

These sports are distributed throughout the year as 
evenly as possible. The aim is to have some contests 
going on all the time. 

Interscholastic sports were not dropped all at once. 
As a matter of fact, Roosevelt still pits the strength of 
its athletes against the other schools in two sports— 
swimming and track. But even here it is doubtful if 
the interest is as great as in the intramural contests. 

Football has been abandoned entirely. The expenses 
were much too great to be borne by an intramural sport. 
Until the fall of 1929 Roosevelt had a football team 
which competed with teams from other junior high 
schools, but after the second season with no team the 
situation is accepted with good grace by the enthusiasts 
of this sport. 

Basketball competition was not dropped so abruptly. . 
At the end of the 1930 season an all-star team was 
selected, based on performance during intramural 
games. ‘This team was coached together for two weeks 
and entered the state tournament with the other junior 
high schools of Oklahoma. They were defeated one 


point b, one of the strong teams of the tournament. 
This year the all-star team was selected simply as a 
matter of individual reward—with no outside compe- 
tition. 
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A crowd of four hundred attended one of the intra- 
mural basketball games this season, and this is about 
all the Roosevelt gym will accommodate. 

There was some resentment at the dropping of com- 

tition in these two sports principally among individual 
athletes of the school. This was quite apparent the 
first season but has since completely disappeared. Not 
a single complaint was received from any patron 
throughout the entire city school system because of the 
discontinuance of the inter-scholastic program. 


HE INTRAMURAL, organization at Roosevelt is 
DR caaestively simple. As at most large schools, the 
students are enrolled in homerooms for the purpose 
of keeping records. There are forty-eight of these 
homerooms, and they are used as a basis for organizing 
intramural teams. 

There are two leagues, the Comets and the Cardinals, 
and within each league are three divisions. This makes 
six league divisions, the seventh grade Comets, seventh 
grade Cardinals, eighth grade Comets, etc. Since each 

de has sixteen homerooms, there will be a maxi- 
mum of eight teams in each division. 

After every homeroom is assigned to its league at the 
start of a semester, a schedule is drawn up for each 
division in each sport. The teams in one division of 
a league, from the homerooms of one grade, will be 
required to play a round robin schedule, each team 
meeting every other team once. If the division has 
its full eight teams, the season for each room will 
consist of seven games. 

When the schedule in a sport is completed, there will 
be three championship teams in each league, or two 
in each grade. The ninth grade winners will then play 
for the grade or class championship, and the eighth and 
seventh will do likewise. Awards are granted to all 
division winners, however. ‘The final contest will be 
to select the school championship team from among 
the grade champions. 

All intramural contests are held between 3:10 and 
4:00 in the afternoon, and the weekly games bulletins 
distributed by the director give the 
complete schedules for the next 
week. Every schedule is carried 
through as posted. If a game -must 
be postponed for some unavoidable 
reason, such as rain, it must wait 
until the next schedule is posted. 
Then it is first. 


HEN THE intramural pro- 

gram was first started at 
Roosevelt there was some difficulty 
in getting the co-operation of the 
homeroom teachers. This trouble no 
longer exists, for the teachers have 
no responsibility in the program. 
Each homeroom has its coach, and 
any other officers that are needed, 
elected by the students. When this 
election is over the teacher need pay 
no attention to intramurals. 
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Most rooms have two coaches, a boy and a girl. 
One or both must be enrolled in the coach’s club, which 
meets during the extracurricular period on Wednesday. 
Here the intramural director gives what instructions 
are necessary, and all problems that arise are threshed 
out. Some of the questions are relative to schedules, 
forfeits and eligibility, and every minor point is a 
matter of great concern to the youthful coaches. 

Each coach is responsible to his homeroom for all 
schedules, rules and team standings, and must see that 
a representative attends the club meeting if he is unable 
to be there. 

Officiating is also handled by the students, only mem- 
bers of the ninth grade being eligible. Only the most 
capable students are chosen as officials, and dissatisfac- 
tion is remarkably scarce. During the present semester 
a class is being planned for officials, so that they may 
be instructed as are the coaches. 


Ts CLASSES of trophies are awarded under 
the intramural program at Roosevelt. The most 
coveted award is the school championship cup or shield. 
This is presented to the homeroom winning the final 
championship contest in each sport. 

Banners, inscribed with the name of the sport and 
the championship, are given as the lesser awards. 
There are two kinds of banners in each class—those 
denoting the grade championship in each sport, and 
those given the runners-up, or losing division winners. 

All of these trophies are kept by the homeroom until 
the end of the semester, or until won by some other 
group. ‘Twenty-two awards were made last semester. 

The third kind of trophy is that awarded to the 
individual stars in the various sports. These are per- 
manent awards, and usually consist of such articles as 
miniature basketballs or baseballs. 

Hiking, in which only the girls take part, is an indi- 
vidual affair. The interest in the homeroom and the 
zeal of the coach largely determines the amount of 
hiking done. ‘The season last semester was ten weeks, 

(Continued on page 59) 





Intramural Girls’ Dodge Ball—Roosevelt Junior High School 
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sense, may be considered as being that part of 

physical education which deals with the adapta- 
tion of an individual’s activity program (using activity 
in the sense of all action) to fit his immediate physical 
needs. Such influences upon his physical self as rest, 
diet, exercise, are considered in detail in relation to his 
mental and physical reactions. 

Considered less broadly, corrective physical educa- 
tion calls to mind corrective activities in a physical edu- 
cation program—a comparatively small field to be 
sure. It is in this latter sense that reference to cor- 
rective physical education will be made in this dis- 
cussion. The term “corrective physical education” is 
here used in preference to the familiar term “indi- 
vidual gymnastics” for corrective physical education 
suggests a more inclusive field of corrective work. 
Its emphasis is upon the education of an individual 
in regard to his physical status, and ways in which he 
may improve it. It does not limit the concept to ac- 
tivity nor does it limit the activity used to gymnastics. 

For some time, corrective physical education has been 
under criticism for its lagging tendencies in regard to 
educational principles. Based strongly upon anatomy, 
physiology and physics, corrective physical education 
has shown consistent weakness in its application of 
psychology. The important role of interest in activ- 
ity has been recognized—but inadequately. Interest 
devices have long been employed which well served 
their purpose in a formalized program, but now that 
an elective program of natural activities is being em- 
phasized, these “devices” no longer satisfy require- 
ments. Recognizing that an individual does most easily 
that which is of interest to him, it seems that we must 
put into corrective work some factor or factors that will 
appeal to the modern young person, that will satisfy 
his requirements and not be superimposed upon him. 
However, before we can expect to change the organ- 
ization of corrective activities and have them elected 
by many students we will have to do more than to 
merely modify work in the field. We will have to 
educate the younger individual to know his physical 
self, his individual needs, and some ways in which 
he may assist himself to develop into the individual 
he wishes to be—and visualizes. 

It is the belief of the writer that we can, and that 
we will be compelled to, change our corrective gym- 
nasia and programs considerably in order to put cor- 


CK sese, may physical education, in its broader 





rective physical education where we would wish to haye 
it in the field of education. Why could not our cor. 
rective rooms, where there are special rooms used, be 
more closely associated with art—aided by sketches of 
the human form in motion, or static, and in balance; 
by small pieces of sculpturing; by sound—of the tom. 
tom, the metronome or, better still, musical sound of 
the piano or of the victrola. Softly tinted walls devoid 
of glare, or drapes as used in many dance rooms, are 
here suggested, particularly where such a type of cor- 
rective activity as corrective dance rhythms should be 
used. 

That there is a real need for increased interest 
among students in the improving of body balance and 
in the improving of functional deviations from the 
normal is evident. With the present interest in sport, 
time spent in the improvement of body balance is too 
often, to the student, that much time lost from the de- 
velopment of an enjoyable skill. Largely because of 
this reluctance on the part of the student to elect cor- 
rective activity, it has been (and still is) the custom 
of physical educators to automatically place in correc- 
tive physical education classes all individuals recom- 
mended by the examining physician for special work, 
plus all individuals showing postural defects (results 
of the medical and physical examinations) warranting 
temporary restrictions from regular class work (dance 
or sport sections). 

Students thus selected very often enter into the 
work reluctantly. With the thought in mind that with 
improvement they will automatically be released from 
corrective work and permitted to elect other activity, 
these students usually co-operate rather well with the 
corrective physical education staff. However, there 
is manifested little or no interest in the activity itself 
(corrective gymnastics) for the work requires con- 
siderable concentration upon fine muscular co-ordina- 
tions—a refining of kinesthetic realization—and this 
special work is apparently applicable only in the cor- 
rective gymnasium or in the student’s own room. It 
holds no interest as a leisure time activity. 

The type of activity most often visualized in the 
corrective field is gymnastic movement so modified by 
body position, degree of completion of joint move- 
ment, timing, etc., as to suit the individual’s needs. 
Of recent years, such bodily movements performed 
with the body under water (under-water treatments in 
clinics ; corrective swimming in schools) have attracted 
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considerable attention. That this type of activity has 
definite value and that it will go on developing is ap- 
parently quite accepted, particularly by clinic groups. 
Another modification of corrective gymnastic move- 
ment is the use of rhythmic follow-through move- 
ment which is claiming attention for its possibilities 
and values. Static positions are largely eliminated in 
such movement. A movement started in one part of 
‘the body should follow through adjacent body seg- 
ments. A follow-through type of movement tends to 
remove such work from the field of gymnastics and 
place it nearer dancing. Emphasis of rhythmic move- 
ment strongly suggests dancing so that we might ex- 
pect such movements to easily slide over into that field 
of activity. 


S A result of sending a questionnaire on corrective 
A physical education to departments of physical edu- 
cation for women in various colleges and universities of 
the country during the spring of 1929, the following 
types of corrective work were found to be offered to 
college women : 
posture classes 
foot classes 
combined posture and foot classes 
corrective swimming 
natural dancing for correction 
. individual conferences 

These groupings show a wider range of work than 
could have been found a few years before and indi- 
cate the recognition of need for more interest-stimu- 
lating corrective activity. 

The percentage of women students who were en- 
rolled in the departments of physical education during 
the spring of 1929 and who were receiving instruction 
in the corrective field ranged from five per cent to 
twenty-one per cent. At best, one in every five was 
receiving definite assistance in improving her body 
balance. To realize how many more have need of such 
assistance one has but to glance through a file of 
silhouettes at any college or university. 

What are we doing for the large group of fairly- 
well to well-balanced individuals (the C to B posture 
ratings) in our universities and colleges? Most of us 
are doing little to improve the body balance of this 
group. Most of them are allowed to take the same 
types of activity given the very well-balanced students 
in which corrective work is either very general and lim- 
ited or entirely lacking. ‘These students are the ones 
who could show greatest improvement in a limited time 
yet they are largely overlooked. 

With these facts in mind, the writer has, for some 
time, been experimenting with rhythm in corrective 
physical education for college women. Corrective dance 
rhythms (a type of activity resulting from combining 
modified corrective exercises with modified dancing 
fundamentals) is a result. The adapted dance funda- 
mentals were chosen for their similarity or adaptabil- 
ity to corrective movements. In nearly all cases, work- 
ing positions or movements have been modified to put 
emphasis upon proper anatomical relationship of body 
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segments and therefore to eliminate, as far as possible, 
joint strain. Movements resulting are not original 
but are in large part presented in a different manner 
or, as stated, are given in a different position from the 
usual in either dancing or corrective class. The greater 
part of the experimenting was made possible at Mills 
College, California, where for the past three years, 


this adapted type of activity has been given a place 
among the elective rhythm activities. 
writer has experimented with this activity at the Uni- 


versity of Oregon and at Barnard College. 


A few movements are here listed to indicate the 


adapted form: 


In addition, the 





Working Position 


Movement 


Value Rhythm 





Sit (tailor 
fashion) trunk 
flexed over legs. 


Arm circling (for- 
ward-upward, back- 
ward-downward) 
with trunk flexion 
and extension. The 
spine extends as a 
result of arm eleva- 
tion. With arm 
circling backward 
and downward, the 
chest leads forward 
and the spine grad- 
ually flexes to 
starting position. 


Extension of 

spine (particu- 

larly of dorsal 
region.) General 
shoulder work. 3/4 
(Emphasis put 

upon adductors 

and depressors 

of scapulae.) 





Standing -— mov- 
ing sideward L, 
with hop R., step 
L., step R. (feet 
do not cross). 


Trunk flexion R. 
with arms extend- 
ing toward R. as 
L. foot steps L. 
Body position is 
erect as R. foot 
again takes the 
weight. Repeat, 
moving R. and re- 
versing trunk and 
arm movements. 


Lateral trunk 
muscles 
developed. 


2/4, 4/4 





Sit (legs in front 
of body); knees 
flexed with feet 
flat on floor; arms 
assisting in 
support of trunk. 


Extension of upper 
back with head re- 
laxed backward. 


Develop extens- 

ors of dorsal 

region. In- 6/8 
crease flexibility 

of upper back. 





Standing — walk- 
ing forward or 
backward; hands 
clasped behind 
back. 


Trunk flexion and 
extension—chest 
leading on down- 
ward movement of 
trunk; knees bend- 
ing to allow back 
to remain flat dur- 


Flexibility of 

spine. 

Balance of 

body in move- 

ment. 4/4 
Local control 

of dorsal region. 


ing this part of the 


movement. (Slow- 
ly or rapidly, as 
desired.) 











In the preparation of material suitable to corrective 
dance rhythms, emphasis has been put upon: 

1. Correct foot position (anatomical). (Some 
outward rotation of leg necessary in certain 
body positions. Care in relative foot and leg 
positions is necessary to avoid eversion of 
the foot upon the leg.)* 

2. Freedom of joint movements to release ten- 
sion of supporting structures. 

3. Segmental control (development of kin- 
esthetic feeling and perception) with the 
emphasis upon: 


14Lowman, Colestock and Cooper, “Corrective Physical Education for 
Groups,” p. 78. 
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a. Extension of upper back (dorsal 
region). 

b. Control of pelvic tilt. 

c. Movements of shoulders emphasiz- 
ing adduction of scapulae. 

There has been avoidance of : 

a. Deep knee bending (complete flexion of 
knees), because of the possibility of causing 
knee joint injuries.” 

b. Hyperextension of lower spine (lumbar re- 
gion). 

As in all forms of activity in corrective physical edu- 
cation the chief aim is to improve body balance so that 
our instrument for expression, the body, can be used to 
greatest mechanical advantage with the least expendi- 
ture of energy—minimum stress and strain. 


jae suggested material will perhaps impress one 
with its corrective attitude. That is, it may appear 
to be more closely allied to corrective gymnastics than 
it is to dancing. This type of activity is intended to be 
essentially corrective but is so adaptive to dance form 
as to make it possible to present the movements with 
a dance approach. It is intended and suggested that 
such movements be presented as dancing fundamentals 
and that all static positions be eliminated so far as 
possible. 

Silhouettes have been used as graphic indication of 
gain in body balance through corrective dance rhythms. 
At each appointment one silhouette was made of the 
student’s “easy position” for which she was asked to 
stand naturally, without effort to stand well; another 
was made of the student’s “assumed position” for 
which she was asked to assume her best standing po- 
sition. Thus an attempt was made to check upon actual 
gain in body balance by a comparison of the student’s 
“easy positions” of various dates and to check change 
of concept regarding, and improvement in, kinesthetic 
feeling for body balance, by a comparison of the stu- 
dent’s “assumed positions” of various dates. It has 
been interesting to note decrease in tension apparent in 
some cases, in addition to improvement in body balance. 

Unsigned statements in regard to corrective dance 
rhythms, from students having taken the work, have 
indicated their attitude toward its content. Such state- 
ments are worthless as accurate indices of the values 
of such work, but are interesting as indications of atti- 
tudes which students take toward it. Of a group of 
students, the question was asked: “What element or 
elements in the work given this class did you enjoy 
most?” The replies indicated: 

a. dancing fundamentals 

b. dances having comic theme 
c. group dances 

d. interpretation of music. 

A second question was asked: “Do you feel that you 
have benefited by the work? If so, in what way or 
ways ?” 

Replies (listed in order of most frequent mention) : 

a. improved posture 


2Lowman, Colestock and Cooper, “Corrective Physical Education for 
Groups,” p. 116. 
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b. increased flexibility 
more conscious of own posture 
grace 
better understanding of corrective work 
better muscular control 
aid in interpreting music 
response to rhythm 
realizing the difference posture makes in ap. 
pearance 
took work as aid in keeping good posture 
learned to relax more 
freedom of movement 
initiative in dancing 
quick response 
less self-conscious 
Interpreting the above replies it would seem that the 
students thought of the work as dancing but that they 
were definitely conscious of its corrective values. 
While corrective dance rhythms are still experimental 
they are here suggested: 

1. Asa type of corrective activity which, after ex. 
perimentation, appears to have interest value 
for the college woman of today. 

2. Asa type of corrective activity which gives her 
a background for natural dancing and at the 
same time appears to correct: 

a. General postural conditions such as 






Smog mo 
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(a) hollow back 

(b) round back 

(c) forward head 

(d) forward shoulders 

(e) relaxed abdomen 

(f) Slight lateral curvature (slight, 
flexible, lateral deviation) 

(g) slightly relaxed longitudinals 


b. Remediable defects allied to poor pos- 
ture, as 
(a) moderate constipation cases 
(b) moderate cases of dysmenorrhea 

This type of activity is offered as an addition to 
corrective gymnastics and not as a substitute, for 
corrective gymnastics are felt to be most advisable 
for cases of pronounced and severe scoliosis, heart 
conditions, thyroid conditions, post-operative cases, 
etc.—cases which demand the closest co-operation 
between physical educator and physician. 

‘ As a type of activity which, because of its in- 
terest arousing qualities, should be useful in 
the improving of the body balance of the large 
number of students having average posture 
ratings. (Students having posture ratings of 
“A minus” and “B” have actually elected to 
take this activity in order to gain in body bal- 
ance and in an understanding of it.) 

4. Asa type of rhythmic activity having the fol- 
lowing values (attributed to rhythmic move- 
ment by Dr. Lowman)*® 

(Continued on page 61) 


8Lowman, Colestock and Cooper, “Corrective Physical Education for 
Groups,” p. 217 
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20 Cardinal Principles for the Offense 
and Defense in Women’s Basketball 


By 


MARJORIE E. FISH 


Physical Education Department 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


The Offense 


Note: By offense is meant the team in possession of 
the-ball and may apply to Guards and Centers as well 
as Forwards. 

1. Quick and accurate handling of the ball is very 
important in offensive play. Low, short, quick passes 
are better than high, long, slow ones. The ball should 
be passed at the logical moment—when the teammate 
is free—and should not be sent with too much force. 

2. “Keep moving” is a good motto for the offense. 
This is the only means of getting free in order to 
receive a pass. Therefore a good offensive player will 
not stand on the division line waiting for the ball to 
come to her but will be moving to free herself from her 
guard so that she can receive accurately a pass from her 
teammate. 

3. The geometric axiom—a straight line is the 


shortest path between two points—is applicable to good 


offensive play in basketball, since the object of the game 
is to score goals, and the shortest path to the cage is a 
straight line. In backward or zigzag passing the ball 
must travel farther and time is lost and often the ball, 
too. When the ball is in the scoring area it should be 
passed toward the center where opportunities to score 
are greater. 

4. <A good offense perfects the dodge and uses it to 
advantage when closely guarded and when evading an 
opponent in an attempt to get free. 

5. The ability to pivot and bounce at the logical mo- 
ment in order either to gain distance or evade an oppo- 
nent, or both, is very essential to good offense. Players 
must practice these so that they will be able to execute 
them at the right moment without having to think how 
each is done. 

6. Players should meet the ball in a pass. This 
implies moving in the direction in which the ball is 
coming rather than dropping back and moving away 
from the ball, necessitating a long, high pass. 

7. Hand in hand with Number 6, is the important 
principle of stepping into the pass. ‘That is, as the ball 
leaves the hand the foot follows in the same direction. 
The advantage of this lies in the fact that the player 
is in a good position for a repass, having left her oppo- 
nent behind and being nearer her teammate for a pass. 

8. A good offense must outwit her defense by 
knowing tricks and applying them at the right. time, 


e.g., feinting a throw in one direction and quickly shift- 
ing and either passing or bouncing in another direction. 

9. If the forward is in a good position she should 
shoot rather than pass. Many forwards lose an oppo- 
tunity to score because of too many passes or of bounc- 
ing when near the goal and in a good position to shoot. 

10. <A good offense is able to shift from offense to 
defense immediately. Otherwise, if the ball is once 
lost the opponents will have a good opportunity to score. 
Therefore a good offense will know when “to get free” 
and when “to stick to her opponent.” 


The Defense 


Note: The team not in possession of the ball. 

1. Perhaps the most important training for the de- 
fense is “sight training,” which, interpreted, means keep- 
ing the eyes on the ball, or playing the ball not the 
person. ‘The best defense, in other words, is offense. 
The only way to gain possession of the ball is to go 
after it and to get it before the opponent has an oppor- 
tunity to receive it. After the opponent has the ball the 
guard is practically helpless. Her only salvation lies in 
watching the ball and timing its flight so that she can 
tap it the second after it has left the opponent’s hands. 

2. The defense should stand on a line or a little 
behind the opponent on the side nearest the basket. 
The reason for this is evident for if the opponent re- 
ceives the ball and the defense is in front of her the 
opponent has a free and unobstructed path to the basket. 
But you may say that this contradicts principle num- 
ber 1. By no means does it. If the defense is on a 
line with an opponent and can intercept a pass before 
her opponent receives it she certainly should do so, that 
is, run up and intercept the pass. However, it is much 
safer to have the opponent receive the ball at the divi- 
sion line than underneath the basket. If a guard is 
standing on the side nearest the basket and on a line, 
or slightly behind, she can guard her opponent and will 
force her to pass and there, with good sight training, 
the pass may be intercepted. 

3. A good defense learns various types of signals 
and dodges and can anticipate them and adapt her play 
accordingly. 

4. Control and good co-ordination of the body is of 
paramount importance in defensive tactics, since with- 
out these the player is unable to check her momentum 
(Continued on page 63) 

















































By 
HERBERT L. FISHER 


Athletic Instructor 
Indianapolis Athletic Club 


programs in numerous institutions have been 
either changed or modified to some extent. Many 
of the larger and more enterprising businesses have estab- 
lished athletic auxiliaries. Usually an “Athletic Club’s 
Physical Education Activities” are thought of in terms 
of championship athletic teams for the sake of publicity. 
Another erroneous but nevertheless prevalent idea is 
that the average athletic club member maintains his or- 
ganic vigor by shouting at athletic spectacles, participa- 
tion in intense social affairs, or through the exercising 
of his imagination in recalling past athletic exploits. 
This thought has never been given statistical proof in 
the negative, so it carries on as a firm conception that 
the athletic club is a palatial lounging rendezvous for 
tired business men. The writer believes the physical 
education program sponsored by the Indianapolis Ath- 
letic Club is comprehensive and meets the needs of the 
average urban member and his family. 

The Indianapolis Athletic Club is a private, exclusive 
organization, lo- 
cated at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
Its members have 
like interests 
from the stand- 
point of physical, 
social, and busi- 
ness contacts. It 
features Physical 
Education as that 
phase of educa- 
tion which brings 
about certain 
definite develop- 
ments in the in- 
dividual through 
vigorous total 
body activity. Its 


[) se G the past few years the physical education 
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Education Program 




















program may be considered as a working plan to ac- 
complish definite ends. 


Objectives 

It is quite obvious that definite objectives are fre- 
quently set up in a physical education program, but 
sometimes are forgotten in the regular routine of the 
day. It seems, however, advisable to establish and 
adhere to a few essential objectives if certain results 
are to be obtained. We want educational principles to 
permeate and dominate our program, realizing that 
physical education is related to general education. We 
hope to help the individual to develop rational attitudes 
towards a feeling tone of health, conservation and use- 
ful expenditure of surplus time, and a sincere friend- 
liness toward other members. These principles are 
practically synonymous with three of the “Seven Cardi- 
nal Principles of Education,” as adopted by the Nation- 
al Education Association. In physical education we 
consider leadership, development, and leisure time ob- 
jectives as very important. 


Activities 

The activities in our athletic department are based 
on recreational levels for adults, while in the children’s 
activities the developmental aspect is given primary 
attention. Through the questionnaire method, mem- 
bers and their children are given an opportunity to indi- 
cate what activities they desire to have taught. To us, 
the matter of taking the participant’s wishes into 
account, is a vital point to be considered in the selection 
of activities. 

The interest theory evidently appeals to Bowen when 
he writes, ““The value of an activity for health, recrea- 
tion, or training depends not only on the nature of the 
exercise but fully as much on how well it is suited to 
the age end sex of the pupils and how much interest 
they have in it.” ? 


1 Bowen, W. P., “The Conduct of Physical Activities.” 


A. $. 
and Company, New York. 1927. p. 27. 
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We feel that the interest flavor is a dynamic factor, 
or mind set, which is favorable to learning. Therefore, 
as a result, the time devoted to certain special activities 
is lengthened to satisfy the interests of the individual 
participants. The four phases of development, “Or- 
ganic, Menti-Motor, Interpretative, and Impulsive,” as 
emphasized by Professor Jay B. Nash of New York 
University in his course on “Principles of Physical 
Education,” are used to judge the value of the activities 
selected. Our plan is to offer these activities in an 
atmosphere of freedom, under friendly leadership, in a 
natural way, and adjusted to the individual’s age, in- 
terests and capacity needs. 

A medical examination is required of all children be- 
fore they are permitted to enter into any activities in 
the club athletic department. It is also suggested and 
recommended that adults have a physical check up. 

Hetherington says, “Big muscle play, or physical 
training activities, are primarily of the play type.” ? 

The following activities, mostly of play nature, are 
included in our program. 


RHYTHMIC WATER OUTING EXHIBITIONS 
Gymnastic Diving Golf Game Night 
Dancing Swimming Hiking Pool Parties 


Folk Dancing Free Play Picnics 
Cleg Dancing Life Saving Archery 
Tap Dancing 


Tumbling Night 
Physical Education 


2 Hetherington, C. W., “School Program In Physical Education.’? World 
Book Company, Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York. p. 88 
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GYMNASTICS GAMES TOURNAMENTS 
Intramural 
Tumbling Handball Golf 
Apparatus Basketball Handball 
Free Exercises Volleyball Swimming 
Self Testing Stunts Indoor Soccer _- Volleyball 


Conditioning Exercises Squash Racquets Basketball 
Physical Efficiency Tests Indoor Baseball Squash Racquets 


These activities are indulged in exclusively by club 
members and their families. We do not encourage 
outside competition in any of the activities listed above. 
The fundamentals of all games are thoroughly taught 
with the hope that certain skills may develop which 
will have a leisure carry-over value. Williams and 
Brownell draw our attention to the fact that “while 
games are not to be judged solely by their leisure-time 
qualities, all programs should be examined so that such 
qualities are not to be excluded.” ® 

Several athletic fellowship dinners are held at the 
close of our regular athletic season. The Fathers’ and 
Sons’ Banquet is a traditional affair where medals and 
letter awards are given the youngsters for outstanding 
athletic achievements during the year. A Mothers’ and 
Daughters’ Dinner marks the close of the girls’ athletic 
activities. Prominent leaders in physical education and 
athletics are selected for speakers on these occasions. 

The members of the ladies’ gymnasium class give a 

(Continued on page 62) 
3 Williams, J. F., and Brownell, C. L., “Health and Physical Education.” 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 1931. p. 80. 
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Southern Physical Education Association 


Program of the Annual Convention to be Held in Jacksonville, 






Florida, March 30, 31, April 1, 1932 


Convention Headquarters: Hotel Carling 


ConvVENTION MANAGER: Mr. C. M. Miles, Supervisor of Physical Education, Florida, Tallahassee. 
Locar, Manacer: Mr. R. C. Dickson, Supervisor of Physical Education, Jacksonville. 


Orricers: President, Miss Mary Channing Coleman, The North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro. 
Pres. Elect: Dr. D. K. Brace, University of Texas, Austin. 
Secretary, Mr. Thomas McDonough, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ky. 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Wyman, Director of Health Edu- 
cation, Louisville, Ky. 


Toric: The Next Step Forward in Physical Education. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30, 1932 


OPENING SESSION 
8:00 P.M. 
Presiding: Miss Mary Channing Coleman, The North Caro- 
lina College for Women. 
Welcome: Dr. Cawthon, State Supt. of Schools. 
Address: Mrs. Florence Hall, N.E.A. President. 
Address: Dr. J. F. Williams, Columbia University. 
Informal Reception, Grand March and Dancing in charge of 
F. J. Beier, Dept. Recreation and Physical Education, New 
Orleans, La. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 31, 1932 
GENERAL MEETING 
9:15 A.M. 
Presiding: C. S. Miles, State Supervisor Physical Education 
for Florida. 
9:15-9:45, Demonstration of Games, Indoor Golf Practice, 
Badminton, Deck and Ring Tennis, Giant Volleyball. 
Contributed by our exhibitors of athletic material. 
9:45-10:15, “Administration of Physical Education from 
the Superintendent’s Viewpoint”; Mr. Frederick Arch- 
er, Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, Ky. Discus- 
sion, Miss Caro Lane, State College, Milledgeville, Ga. 
10 :30-11:00, “Administration of Physical Education from 
the Supervisor’s Viewpoint,” Miss Jessie Garrison, 
State Supervisor Physical Education, Montgomery, Ala. 
11 :15-11:45, “Curriculum-Building in Physical Education,” 
Dr. Harry Scott, Rice Institute, Texas. Discussion. 


GENERAL MEETING, HEALTH EDUCATION 
2:15 P.M. 
Presiding: Miss Mary M. Wyman, Supervisor of Health 

Education, Louisville. 

2:15-2:30, Games Demonstration. 

2:30-3:00, “Health Administration,’ Dr. Gordon Single- 
ton, State Department of Health, Georgia. Discussion, 
Miss Ethel Grosscup, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. 

3:15-3:45, “Health Instruction,” Miss Fleta McWhorter, 
Supervisor of Health Education, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Discussion. 

4-4:30, “Health Service,” Dr. A. D. Browne, Peabody 
College. Discussion, 

4:45-5:45, Drive around Jacksonville. 


CONVENTION DINNER 
Toastmaster: Superintendent Frederick Archer, Louisville. 
Speakers: Pres. Tigert, University of Florida; Mr. Harry 
Garrett, Tubman High School, Atlanta, Ga. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1932 
GENERAL MEETING 
Presiding: Miss Mary Channing Coleman, The 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


North 


9:15-9:45, “Demonstration Lesson, Rhythms for Ele. 
mentary Grades,” Miss Florence Fennessey, Louis. 
ville Public Schools. 

9:45-10:15, “Trends in Physical Education,” James Eq. 
ward Rogers, National Physical Education Service, 

10:20-10:45, “Surveys and Job Analyses Directing oy 
Teacher-Training,” E. C. Davis, Penn. State. Discus- 
sion. 

11 :00-11:25, “Progress in Tests, Measurements and Grading 
for Physical Education,” Dr. D. K. Brace, University 
of Texas. Discussion. 


12:15 P.M. CONVENTION LUNCHEON 


Presiding: Major E. V. Graves, Supervisor Physical Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia. 

Speaker: (To be sent to the convention by President Gates of 
Pennsylvania University). “The Pennsylvania Plan of 
Athletic Administration.” Discussions informally carried 
on at the table. 


SECTION MEETINGS, ATHLETIC PROBLEMS 
AND DISCUSSIONS 
2:30-3:45 P.M. 


Women’s Section: Miss Katherine Montgomery, Florida State 
College for Women, Presiding Officer. Discussion method 
used; discussion leaders, Miss Alfreda Mosscrop of Ala- 
bama; Miss Caroline Sinclair, Vanderbilt University; Mrs, 
Lunday Soule, University of Georgia; Miss Rebecca Avery, 
University of Kentucky; Miss Anne Hodgkins, Women’s 
Division, N.A.A.F. 

Men’s Section: Mr. Thomas McDonough, State Teachers’ 
College, Presiding Officer. Suggested Discussion leaders, 
Dean Roehmer of Florida; Mr. Miles of Vanderbilt; Dr. 
Carl Schott, West Virginia. 


4-5:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING 

Presiding: Miss Coleman. 

Report of Committees working with National Organization: 
Dr. Brace—Research ; 
Dr. Scott—Professional Ethics; 
Dr. Miles—Accreditment for Professional Schools. 

Report of Standing Committees. 

Election of Officers and suggestions for next meeting. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Meeting with Florida Ed. Ass’n; pageant; His Excellency, 
Carlton Doyle, Governor of Florida. 


SATURDAY MORNING 
(Athletic Field) 
Games Demonstration: Rec. Assn. and P. Ed. Dept. 
Bowling on the Green 
Field Ball 
Class instruction in Golf 
Giant Volley Ball 
Other selected activities 





Tickets for round trip fares to the Convention on the 
railroad certification plan will be on sale March 25 and 
will be honored until April 10. Inquire of your local 
station agent for particulars. In addition special rates 
are being given at the Convention hotel. 















Mid-West Physical Education Association 


Program of the Annual Convention to be Held in Columbus, O., 


March 30, 31, April 1, 2, 1932 
Convention Headquarters: Deshler-Wallick Hotel 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30, 1932 


A.M. Registration. 

A.M. Visitation of Columbus Schools. 

P.M. Registration. 

P.M. Visitation of Columbus Schools. 

-30 P.M. Council Meeting Mid-West Physical Education 
Association. 


8-10 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Harold S. Wood, Ohio State University. 

Summarizer: Clara Fedler, University of Indiana. 

Address of Welcome: Dr. B. O. Skinner, Director of Educa- 
tion, State of Ohio. 

Address of Welcome: Dr. J. G. Collicott, Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbus. 

President’s Address: Mr. Emil Rath, President of the Mid- 
West Physical Education Association, Normal College, 
American Gymnastic Union, Indianapolis. 

Address: Miss Mabel Lee, President of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association, University of Nebraska. 

Presentation of Honor Awards: Mr. Emil Rath. 

10-10:30 P.M. Reception. 
10:30 P.M.-1:00 A.M. Dance. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31, 1932 
9-10:30 A.M. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Public School. Mr. Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit, Chairman. 
9:00-9:15—A Discussion of Curriculum Construction Work in 
Elementary Schools, Ethel Rockwell, Supervisor of Physical 

Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

9:15-9:30—A Discussion of Curriculum Construction Work in 

Junior High Schools, Laurentine B. Collins, First Assistant, 

Health Education, Detroit, Mich. 

9:30-10:30—A Symposium on National Physical Education 

Achievement Standards. 

- Speaking on the advantages of these standards: Dr. Jackson 
R. Sharman, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Michigan. 

Speaking on the disadvantages of these standards: C. H. 
McCloy, Professor of Anthropometry and Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Iowa. 

Men’s College. Mr. Harold S. Wood, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Chairman. Program to be arranged. 

Boy Scout. Mr. Walter McKenna, Detroit, Chairman. Pro- 
gram to be arranged. 

Y.W.C.A. Miss Vera V. Barger, Cleveland, Chairman. 
Program to be arranged. 


10 :45—12 :00 


GENERAL SESSION. 


Presiding: Mr. L. W. St. John, Ohio State University. 

Summarizer: Miss Helen Norman Smith, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Address: Dr. Boyd H. Bode, College of Education, Ohio 
State University. 

Address: “Physical Education’s Contributions to Mental 
Health.” Dr. Elizabeth Lee Vincent, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit. 


12:00 Noon REUNION LUNCHEONS 


Presiding: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, State of Ohio. 

Announcements: Dr. C. O. Molander, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Mid-West Physical Education Association, 

Further program to be arranged. 

Song Leader: Mr. W. K. Streit, Cincinnati. 

2:00 P.M. Visitation of Ohio State University Physical Edu- 
cation Buildings. 


2:30-3:30 P.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


Orthopedic. Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, 
Chairman. Program to be arranged. 

Playground and Recreation. Mr. H. G. Reynolds, Chicago, 
Chairman. Program to be arranged, 


3:30-4:30 P.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


Teacher Training. Miss Katharine F. Hersey, Ohio State 
University, Chairman. 

Program to be arranged. 

Dancing. Miss Ione Johnson, University of Illinois, Chair- 
man. 
Address and demonstration; The Relation Between Dance 
and Music, and the Union of the Two as a New Form of 
Art. Round Table Discussion. 

City Directors. Mr. F. A. Rowe, Cleveland, Chairman. 
Round Table Discussion. 


4:30-5:30 P.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


Women’s Athletics. Miss Helen Barr, Denison University, 
Chairman. 
Demonstration meeting. 

4:30 P. M. A New Basketball Floor Plan. Miss Carita 
Robertson, Dep’t. of P. E. for Women, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Il. 

(Continued on page 34) 


















The Waterfront Skyline of Columbus, Ohio. The Tower at the Left Center is the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Convention Headquarters. 
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Two Basic Textbooks 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Jay B. Nash, Ph.D. 
Chairman, Department of Physical Education, New York University 
8vo. Cloth—i13 Illustrations—48 Tables—i9 Charts—5 Maps—505 Pages—$3.00 


Dr. Nash’s latest contribution bids fair to be the best selling book on our list. Below is 
a partial list of the colleges who adopted it during the first three months of publication. 


Hamline University State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
William & Mary College State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
New York University (of course) State Teachers College, Maryville, Mo. 
Iowa University State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas 
Syracuse University State Teachers College, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
University of Washington State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


University of Alabama 
Ohio State University 
Indiana University 
University of Minnesota 
University of Michigan 


Notre Dame College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Dennison University 

E. Tenn. Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Michigan State College, E, Lansing, Mich. 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 


EXERCISE AND ITS PHYSIOLOGY 


By Adrian G. Gould, Ph.B., M.D. 
Assistant Medical Advisor and Assistant Professor of Hygiene, Cornell University and 
Joseph A. Dye, A.B., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Physiology, Cornell University 
8vo. Cloth—434 Pages—65 Halftones and Drawings—5 Colored Illustrations 
33 Tables $3.00 


This noteworthy book, published in January has received unusual comment. It is of 
particular interest to Physical Education because it is the first book on the Physiology 
of Exercise written specifically to meet the present need in the field of Physical Education. 


Send for Examination Copies of these valuable textbooks 





A Book of Outstanding Importance 
AMERICAN INDIAN DANCE STEPS 


By Bessie and May G. Evans 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. 
Quarto Cloth—8 Paintings in Color—Line Drawings—Music 
$5.00—Please Note New Price 


COMMENTS FROM THE PRESS— 


“Altogether the book is a workmanlike effort to give a student a real comprehension of the 
Indian dance.””—New York Herald Tribune “Books.” 


“They (the authors) present beautiful colored illustrations of dance costume and attitude 
painted by Poyege, a San Ildefonso Indian. Taken as a whole, therefore, this book is an 
excellent piece of enormously patient and accurate research in an almost unknown field.” 
—New York Times Book Review. 

“It is understanding, interpretative, clarifying, stimulating to an extent that is difficult to 


measure . . . it manages somehow to recreate the spirit and essence of an Indian Dance.” 
—Theatre Arts Monthly. 


Now Ready— 


FOUR NEW BARNES CATALOGUES 
I. Health and Physical Education III. Athletics 
IV. Complete Catalogue 


II. Dancing 


We have classified our publications into three catalogues and also have made one com- 
plete catalogue combining these three classifications. Use the coupon below and send 
for the catalogue that you wish. 






A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 
67 West 44 St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the catalogues I have checked below. 
( Health and Physical Education C1) Dancing 
[] Complete Catalogue 


O Athletics 
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The Winged Victory 


A News Column 





Vol. I No. 3 





a, 


Your Copywriter has been 
the target of many sly remarks 
regarding his attempt at writ. 
ing this column. In all, the 
remarks seem to imply that this 
column serves no purpose save 
to flatter the vanity of Y.C, 
Now, there may be something 
in that implication. However, 
I do believe that some of you 
have casually glanced through 
this column and have not said 
anything about it. You will 
remember that in the January 
issue I asked you for sugges. 
tions Re Souvenirs which we 
will give away at the Conven- 
tions in Philadelphia and Co. 
lumbus. Not one of you made 
a single suggestion! Possibly 
you think that souvenirs are 
a nuisance. In the past we 
have given away Key Rings, 
Pencils, Blotters and Rubber 
Dolls. The question is ‘What 
shall we give this year?” Do 
I hear an answer? 


You doubtless know that we 
keep a large card catalogue of 
teachers of physical education. 
It has occurred to us that we 
might be of service to you in 
finding the addresses of your 
friends of whom you _ have 
lost track. Address your request 
care of this column and it will 
be given immediate attention. 


You will find a coupon at- 
tached to this advertisement 
and the writer of this column 
will be much interested to find 
out if the readers of this ex- 
cellent magazine are ‘coupon 
cutters.” Some people have a 
distinct prejudice against “‘cut- 
ting coupons.” 


Regarding our New Cata- 
logues—we hope that you will 
find them more useful than 
our former Complete Cata- 
logue. They were prepared 
with a definite purpose in mind 
and we hope the purpose is 
justified. 





You may be interested to 
know that Dr. Nash’s new 
book leads our list of new pub- 
lications in total volume of 
sales — McClow’s TUMBLING 
comes second and _ Brock’s 
HEALTH THROUGH PRO- 
JECTS is third. 

We thank you. 


COPYWRITER. 
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A. S. Barnes and Co. 


TAP DANCES 


By Anne Schley Duggan 
Instructor of Special Classes in Tap Dancing, Columbia University 


Quarto Cloth—13 Halftones—Diagrams—Music—$2.00 


GREEK GAMES 


By Mary Patricia O’Donnell 
Instructor of Physical Education, Columbia University 


And Lelia M. Finan 
Instructor of Physical Education, Barnard College 


Quarto Cloth—IIllustrated—Music—$4.00 


FOLK FESTIVALS 


By Mary Effie Shambaugh 
Associate in Physical Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


Quarto—Illustrated—M usic—$3.00 


TENNIS ORGANIZED 


(For group instruction) 
By Dorothy Randle 
Formerly Instructor of Tennis, Camp Saneo, Columbia University 
And Marjorie Hillas 


Instructor of Physical Education, Columbia University 


12mo. Cloth—26 Halftones—37 Diagrams—$2.00 


PYRAMIDS ILLUSTRATED 


For class use and exhibitions 


By Mathias H. Machery and John H. Richards 
Department of Physical Education, Newark, N. J. 


8vo. Cloth—“Stickmen” Illustrations—$3.00 


FOOTBALL LINE PLAY 


By Bernard F. Oakes 
Head Football Coach, University of Montana 


8vo. Cloth—Copiously Illustrated—$4.00 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


A Workbook in Health and Physical Education 


By Irene Palmer 
Formerly Director of Health and Physical Education, Whittier College 


8vo. Cloth—10 Diagrams—16 Tables—$2.00 


Our Spring Bulletin describing these new books 
will be mailed this month. 





67 West 44 St ‘NEw YORK 
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Women’s Physical Education Building, 
Ohio State University. 


5:00 P.M. Group Instruction in Tennis. Miss Helen Schle- 
man, Dept. of P. E. for Women, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Private School. Mr. E. C. Gerber, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
Chairman. Program to be arranged. 

8:00 P.M. DANCE RECITAL. Miss Mary Wigman. (By 

subscription) 

10:30 P.M. Reception to Miss Wigman. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1932 


9:00-10:15 AMM. GENERAL SESSION. 


Presiding: Miss Blanche M. Trilling, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Summarizer: Dr. Carl P. Schott, University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Address: “A Broader Conception of Physical Education.” 
Dr. Charles Berry, Ohio State University. 

Address: Topic to be arranged. Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, 
University of Wisconsin. 


10 :30-12 :00 SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


Women’s Athletics. Miss Helen Barr, Denison University, 
Chairman. 


10:30. Address: Speaker to be announced. 

11:00. Explanation of the New Organization of the Committee 
on Athletics of The American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. Helen Hazelton, Dept. of P. E. for Women, Purdue 
University, LaFayette, Ind. Reports from the sub-commit- 
tees. 

Orthopedics. Dr. Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, 
Chairman. Program to be arranged. 

Playground and Recreation. Mr. H. G. Reynolds, Chicago, 
Chairman. Program to be arranged. 

Teacher Training. Miss Katharine F. Hersey, Ohio State 
University, Chairman. 

Summarizer. Miss Gertrude B. Manchester, Director ‘ of 
Physical Education, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Speakers: D. Oberteuffer, Ph.D., Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, State of Ohio, “A Graded Curriculum 
and Its Implications to Teacher Training.” 

Katherine Cronin, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Physical Education, University of Wisconsin, “Setting 
Up Standards of Achievements in Student Teaching.” 

There will be on display at Ohio State University, teacher 
training materials including forms, cards, etc., from various 

institutions. 


:15-2:15 P.M. LUNCHEONS. 


Ohio School Health and Physical Education Association. 
Annual Meeting. Presiding: Mr. H. G. Danford, Presi- 
dent, Lima. Address: Dr. B. O. Skinner, Director of 
Education, State of Ohio. Election of officers. 

State Luncheons. ~ 
Presiding: Mr. Coleman Griffith, University of Illinois. 

Remarks: Mr. Elmer D. Mitchell, Secretary-Editor, 
American Physical Education Association. Dr. C. O. 


March, 1939 





Molander, Secretary-Treasurer, Mid-West Physical 
Education Association. 


2:30-4:00 P.M. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 
City Directors. Mr. F. A. Rowe, Cleveland, Chairman, 
Round Table Discussion. 
Research. Miss Elizabeth Halsey. 
Chairman. 
Presentations: 
“Interpretation of Measures of Physical Growth.” 
Dr. S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan. 
“Factors Affecting the Formation of Skills.” 
Mr. Coleman Griffith, University of Illinois. 
“A Study of Professional Curriculum in Physical Edy. 


University of Towa, 


t 


cation.” 

Miss Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota, ae 
“A Modification of the Cozens Test for College Women? 
Miss Elizabeth Graybeal, University of Minnesota, 

“Techniques Used in Curriculum Construction.” 
Dr. Frank Oktavec, College of the City of Detroit, 
“The Use of the Spearman “g,” “s,” Formula for the 
Measurement of General Athletic Ability.” 
Miss Emma McCloy, University of Iowa. 
“The Use of the Spearman “g,” “s,” Formula for the 
Measurement of General Strength.” 
Mr. Earl Green, University of Iowa. 

Dancing. Miss Ione Johnson, University of Illinois, Chair. 
man. Discussion and demonstration of problem: “How 
can the Various Phases of the Dance be Presented to Sty. 
dents so that they will get a Unified Idea of the Whole, 
and Thereby More Appreciative, Well-rounded Students 
of the Dance?” Miss Geneva Watson, Ohio State Univer. 
sity. Round Table Discussion. 

Private School. Mr. E. C. Gerber. Beaver Dam, Wiscon- 
sin, Chairman. Program to be arranged. 


4:15-5:30 P.M. CONSULTATIONS. 
Groups to be arranged. 
7:00-9:30 P.M. 


CONVENTION BANQUET. 


Toastmaster: Dr. Dudley B. Reed, University of Chicago, 

Address: Miss Blanche M. Trilling, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Address: “Father Jahn, We Are Here.” Mr. Carl L. Schra- 
der, Supervisor of Physical Education, State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Address: Mr. Gilbert Bettman. Attorney General, State of 
Ohio. 

Dinner Dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1932 
9:00-10:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION. 
Presiding: Dr. C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 
Summarizer : Mr. Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wiscon- 
sin. 
Discussion: “Formal Versus Informal Methods in Physical 
Education.” 
(Continued on page 36) 





























Men’s Physical Education Building, Ohio State University. 
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New Physical Edueation Bldg. 
at Ohio State Floored with 


BLOX-ON-END 


The illustration above shows the main basket ball floor in the Ohio 
State new Physical Education Building, Columbus. This room is 225 
feet long by 8244 ft. wide and contains five full size basket ball courts. 
It and 6 handball courts are floored with a total of 23,000 sq. ft. of 
BLOXONEND. 


In choosing BLOXONEND, University Officials and the architect 
—Howard Dwight Smith—made certain that those using these recrea- 
tional facilities will forever be immune from infection and disfigure- 
ment due to splinter wounds. BLOXONEND can’t splinter because 
the tough fibre ends of the wood form its surface. The floor is re- 
markably resilient, presents a handsome appearance and lasts a life- 
time. Write for Descriptive Booklet. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES—KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


a, 


FLOORI NGy 1 iq Lays Smooth 


comes in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks 


dovetailed 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine se 
with the tough end grain up. It ~~ ad 
Se a 


Stays Smooth 


endwise onto baseboards. 
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Leaders: Formal—Mr. Carl L. Schrader, State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Informal—Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

Discussion and questions from the floor. 

Address: “Educational Progress and Hard Times.” 

Dr. Clifford Lee Brownell, Teachers’ College, Columbia 

University. 


10:30-11:15 A.M. Business Meeting of the Mid-West Physi- 
cal Education Association. 


11:15-12:15 A.M. Meeting of the new Council of the Mid- 
West Physical Education Association. 


12:15-2:00 P.M. Meeting of the New Executive Committee 
of the Mid-West Physical Education Association. 


General Convention Summarizer: Mr. Joseph H. McCulloch, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 





SUGGESTED REVISION OF SECTIONS 5, 6, AND 7, 
PAGE FIVE OF THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION 
OF THE MID-WEST PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


Section 5. To be eligible for affiliation as a section with the 
Mid-West district a group must present a request to the Execu- 
tive Committee for a group meeting and program in connec- 
tion with the district convention. This request must be accom- 
panied by the signatures of at least twenty-five members of the 
Association, together with a statement of the aims and purposes 
of the group and the type of program which it proposes to 
sponsor. This request must be presented at least ninety days 
before the scheduled time for the district meeting. If this 
request is granted and the meeting held the group may then 
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proceed to petition the council for affiliation as a section in 
° ° ac. 
cordance with Section 6. 


Section 6. To become affiliated with the District a section 
shall petition the Council through the Secretary prior to the 
annual meeting of the council. The petition shall include the 
title, purpose, and officers of the section, a copy of the Minutes 
of its last regular meeting, a list of those attending the meet. 
ing who are members of the National Association, and the name 
of the representative proposed for the Council as Provided jg 
Section 2 of this article. 

Section 7. The Council may accept or expel any section at 
a regularly authorized meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present. A section may be expelled for violation of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Mid-West District of the 
American Physical Education Association. Therefore, if any 
section fails to arrange an annual program the question of its 
expulsion shall automatically be brought before the council, 

Section 13. Any person not a member of the Association 
may attend the Mid-West Physical Education Association Cop. 
vention upon the payment of the $2.00 convention fee (students 
$ .50), but has no vote or membership rights. Members of the 
Association shall pay a convention fee of $1.00. 








The sales dates for railroad tickets under the railroad 
certification plan are March 26th to April Ist, inclusive, 
and validation dates will be March 30th to April 2nd, 
inclusive. The last honoring date for purchase of re- 


turn tickets will be April 6, 1932. 














Presiding: Mr. Walter F. Hansen, Chairman Program 

Committee, Northwest Section, A.P.E.A. 

2:00 P. M. Call meeting to order. 

2:00 P. M. President’s Address—“What Should be the Func- 
tion of the Northwest Section of the A.P.E.A,” 
by Professor Henry M. Foster, Director of Phy- 
sical Education for Men, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

Address—“Physical Education in European Coun- 
tries,” by Wesley Rennie, Boys’ Work Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., Seattle, Washington. 

Five Minute Recess. 

Address—“Who Should Administer the Athletic 
Program in an Average High School” by Prof- 
fessor Meredith, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics, Washington State College. 

Address—“The Work of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation” by Anne F. Hodgkins, Field 
Secretary, Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 

Address—“How Physical Education can Serve 

Their Communities in Time of Economic De- 


2:30 P. M. 
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3:40 P. M. 


4:10 P. M. 


Northwest Physical Education Association 


Annual Convention at Spokane, Washington, 
April 7, 8, 9, 1932 





pression and Unemployment” by Walter F. Han- 
sen, Superintendent of Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department, Metropolitan Park District, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Business Meeting. 


SECTION MEETING FOR MEN 


Presiding—Ralph O. Coleman, Director, Department of In- 

tramural Sports, Oregon State College. 

1. Physical Examinations for Male High School and College 
Students by Mr. Paul Washke, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Oregon. Discussion. 

2. Athletics in its Role in the Development of the Impulse 
Mechanism by Mr. Lester J. Sparks, Graduate Manager, 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. Discussion. 

3. The Place of Curriculum by Grant A. Swan, Assistant Pro- 
f:ssor of Physical Education, Oregon State College. Dis- 
cussion. 

Note—The Women’s Section Program of the Convention 
has not yet been made up. 


4:30 P.M. 
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A WRITTEN-PRACTICAL BASKET- 
BALL OFFICIATING TEST 


8 


tion 

te By 

Utes HELEN B. SCHLEMAN 

eet, Instructor, Ohio State University 

- 

a N EFFECTIVE method of teaching the practical 
vat side of basketball officiating to a large group of 
the professional students at one time is difficult to 
1 of devise. ‘There is excellent material on the subject of 
the officiating available in the Official Basketball Guide for 
- Women, Spalding 1931-1932, but there still remains the 
4 problem of practical experience for the student in the 
early stages of learning to officiate. In these early 
ve stages a student is hardly proficient enough to act as a 
ents regular official for any tournament game, although she 
the may have studied the theoretical side of officiating dili- 


gently. Yet, if the effect of poor officiating upon the 
game in which it is practiced may legitimately be dis- 
regarded, and if the student can be given repeated 
opportunities to officiate in a game under critical super- 
| vision, individual practice is undoubtedly the best way 
for her to improve her technic as an official. 

The plan outlined here, which has been used at the 
Ohio State University for the past three years, is only 
a supplement to individual practice in officiating. It has 
been found to be, however, an interesting and stimulat- 
ing group activity for improving technical skill prelimi- 
nary to individual work and also supplementary to it 


| 
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when sufficient individual practice was impossible owing 
to the large number of students involved. It might be 
termed a “Written-Practical Basketball Officiating Test,” 
and may be used with different sets of problems. 

Two teams of consistently good, accurate, and delib- 
erate players are instructed as to what is expected of 
them. ‘Two good officials are used. ‘The persons tak- 
ing the test, supplied with test score sheets (see sample) 
and pencils, are scattered around the gymnasium ready 
to write what they see. The playing time is divided 
into periods of about a minute and a half each. At the 
beginning of each period the players and officials gather 
and a particular player is instructed to commit a par- 
ticular foul or violation as soon as the opportunity 
presents itself. During playing periods all players play 
deliberately and as free from fouling as possible. The 
official calls all fouls and violations accurately except the 
one particular one that is committed by the player pre- 
viously designated. A few seconds are allowed to elapse 
after the pre-arranged offense has taken place. ‘This is 
to avoid calling direct attention to the offense which the 
official has purposely failed to call. 

The students taking the test then record, after the 
number of the period, what foul or violation the official 
failed to call, or what incorrect action was taken by her. 
The instructor takes up her position among the students 
to watch the play and to watch for the particular offense 
which she knows is to occur during the period. She 
must see the offense and know that it was visible to the 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Nice large rooms—4 persons............. ... . $2.50 per person 
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MAKE YOUR HOME IN COLUMBUS AT THE DESHLER-WALLICK 


RESERVE ROOMS NOW 


Unsurpassed Exhibit Facilities 


“In the Center of Everything Worthwhile” 


Headquarters Hotel in Columbus 


1000 ROOMS 
1000 BATHS 
LOW RATES 
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By ALVIN KING, Philadelphia Public Schools, Publicity Chairman 


educators from all over the United States will 

meet at the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation Convention in Philadelphia? Final plans are 
practically complete for all meetings and demonstra- 
tions. 


[): YOU realize it is only one month until physical 


HE discussional demonstrations which have been so 

valuable in aiding teachers are being continued on a 
broader scale this year. Demonstrations will be given 
in swimming, dancing, athletics, and therapeutics. Im- 
mediately following each of these demonstrations will 
be a discussion led by a prominent authority in the 
particular field. These discussions are informal and 
with a view of solving problems of the teacher and aid- 
ing in teaching methods. 


Most attractive programs have been arranged. 
Every effort has been made to secure the services 
of prominent speakers in the allied fields of Education, 
Medicine, Public Health, and Social Work, as well as 
the outstanding authorities in our own field. A few 
names selected at random are: Superintendent Edwin 
C. Broome of Philadelphia, President of the Superin- 
tendents’ Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation; Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal of 
the N.E.A. and writer on problems of modern leisure; 
Dr. Esther Richards of Johns Hopkins University, an 
authority on Mental Hygiene; Miss Nellie Lee Holt of 
Stephens College, who has been asked to return by 
general request because of her inspirational talk at last 
year’s Detroit Convention; Dr. Armin Klein of Boston, 
a national authority on posture and a prominent figure 
in the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection; Dr. John Finley, Associate Editor the New 
York Times; and President William Mather Lewis of 
Lafayette College. In our own profession, practically 
every outstanding leader has accepted a place on some 
part of the program. Watch for the April issue for a 
complete list of the speakers. 


_— Student Meeting Saturday morning will be an 
important part of the Convention. This meeting is 
particularly for the embryo teacher and is arranged by 
a committee of students from various Normal Schools 
and Colleges and prominent physical educators. A pre- 
liminary meeting was held February 13 when the com- 
mittee met and formulated definite plans for it. Stu- 


dents will find it very helpful to mingle and exchange 
ideas with students of other schools. 





I bee demonstration on Friday night by the Philadel. 
phia and Suburban Public Schools, Recreation Cep. 
ters, Colleges and Clubs will be most interesting, |y 
the Public Schools, children from Grade III to those 
in Senior High School will take part. Groups from 
Recreation Centers, Colleges, and Clubs will carry op 
the theme of the demonstration thus giving a wide 
variety of activities for all ages. 


S FOR social activities little need be said. From 

the beginning of the Convention until the end, 
meetings and demonstrations are interspersed with 
luncheons, dinners, receptions, and dancing. During the 
Convention the “Phillies” play the New York Giants 
giving all baseball fans a chance to climax their week 
of activity in a favorite way. 


\W* ARE, particularly anxious that as many as 
possible visit our schools, clinics, recreation cen- 
ters and other places of interest on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday morning prior to the Convention. We will be 
glad to furnish transportation. 


It might interest you to know: 

THAT—Philadelphia welcomes you. 

TuHat—Delegates are invited to be guests at Temple 
University at a buffet-dinner Wednesday night. 

THat—The Reception and Dance will be Wednesday 
night. 

THAT—Many nationally known speakers have at 
cepted places on the programs. 

TuHat—The Convention banquet dinner-dance Thurs- 
day night will cost less than ever before. 

TuHat—College reunion luncheons are being arranged 
by your Alma Mater. Have you registered? 

THAtT—The monster demonstration with a wide vati- 
ety of activities will be Friday night. 

THAT—Y ou are invited to see historic Valley Forge 
as the guests of the Philadelphia teachers Saturday 
morning. 

THAT—You have a week-end to “sight-see” in Phil- 
adelphia, Atlantic City, New York, and Washington. 

THAT—You will miss a lot and we will miss you if 
you don’t attend. 

Tuat—THE USUAL RAILROAD REDUCTION 
—¥Y, FARE FOR THE RETURN TRIP — WILL 
BE GIVEN. 

Combine business with your vacation this Spring and 
attend the 37th Annual Convention of the A.P.E.A. 
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a warm welcome 
awaits you here 


traditional Philadelphia 
hospitality, but in the modern 
manner 





Headquarters for the 1932 Convention 
of the 


|| American Physical Education 
Association 

















1200 Rooms, each with Private Bath 








Room for one, per day....... $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and $ 6.00 
Room for two, per day....... $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00 
Suite of Living Room, Bedroom 

and Gath, per day... 5... $12.00, $14.00 and $15.00 


Use the Form Below for Reservations 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Please reserve for me room at $ per day. I shall arrive in 
Philadelphia » 1932. 
Name 
Street and Number 
City and State 
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Thirty-six states representing ninety percent of the popu- 
lation of the country have state laws; thirty-two states 
representing eighty percent of the population have state 
courses of study; and twenty states representing seventy 
percent of the population have laws, courses of study, and 
what is most important, State Directors. Six superintendents 
of schools in 1931 had items in their budgets for State 
Directors but the depression and the cut in state education 
funds prevented favorable action by the legislatures at this 
time. 

* * 


Ernst Hermann, Director of The Sargent School, Boston 
University, plans to publish his excellent material and data 
on lay-out and surfacing of school yards and playgrounds. 
The National Recreation Association has published an ex- 
cellent bulletin on surfacing and the report of its national 
committee is now ready. 

ok * * 


Do you know that Dr. William Burdick, State Director of 
Physical Education, Baltimore, was once a marvelous tum- 
bler and an expert acrobat? 

Do you know that Guy Morrison, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Grand Rapids, once played baseball with 
the Giants? 

Do you know that Dr. F. W. Maroney was not only a great 
gymnast and won places in Turnverein exhibits, but he was 
also a triple-bar performer? 

* * x 


O. F. Cutts of Bates College was elected President of the 
Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges; Dr. 
Harry A. Scott was elected Secretary... The following officers 
of the Society of State Directors of Physical and Health 
Education were elected: W. G. Moorhead of Pennsylvania, 
President; N. P. Neilson of California, Vice-President; and 
James E. Rogers, New York, Secretary. 

+ + & 


Help is wanted! Everyone can help the profession by 
sending the names of junior and senior high schools where 
physical education is the first subject scheduled on the stu- 
dents’ programs at the beginning of each semester. At a 
recent meeting forty superintendents and principals asked 
for this definite information; it would eventually mean more 
time allotment, etc. A prominent City Director writes, “I 
need this information at once. We do not schedule physical 
education first and as a consequence have irregular classes 
from fifteen to a hundred in size; freshmen are mixed with 
seniors, etc. I have been trying to get principals to schedule 
physical education first. Your information would be of great 
help to me.” The list of schools scheduling physical educa- 
tion first will be published in this page in May. Send 
immediately the name of any schools you know to James E. 
Rogers, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

* * * 


A. W. Thompson, as State Director of Health and Physical 
Education in Michigan, holds the position of State Deputy 
Superintendent. 

Louis Kulcinski, as State Director of Illinois, holds the 
position of Assistant State Superintendent. 

aa ae 


The marvelous health and physical education plant at the 
Trenton High School, New Jersey, has been completed and 
opened. It is perhaps the largest and most complete health 
and physical education plant in recent years. Those inter- 
ested should write Mr. W. C. Short, City Director. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e| 


———— 








ROGERS 


If you want to know what the many committees of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
say about the child and his play you should get a copy 
of the book published by Century Company called, “The 
Child and Play,” which will be off the press by March 15th, 
The many committees have presented some very valuable 
information and suggestions on this topic. 

* oo Ok 


During the past year there have been frequent requests for 
Physical Achievement Standards for girls similar to thoy 
established for boys, and at the request of the State Directors 
a National Committee of Women is being formed to consider 
Standards for girls. 








* * * 


The Journal of Physical Education published by the Physical 
Directors’ Society of the Y.M.C.A. contains many valuable 
articles of general interest to all physical educators. John 
Brown, Jr., is Editor and Senior Secretary of the Physical 
Education Y.M.C.A. National Council. 

 - « 

Dr. Prohaska and his assistant, Miss Foley, have published 
a unique state manual for physical education in grades four, 
five and six. This is a contribution to the art of manual 
making. 

+ & & 

The Society of State Directors of Physical and Health 
Education will hold its annual meeting in connection with 
the A.P.E.A. convention. They will meet at Philadelphia, 
Wednesday, April 20th. 

a 


New York University is making three surveys of accidents 
in physical education and athletics under the sponsorship of 
the National Safety Council. The study of accidents in sec- 
ondary schools is under the charge of Professor Lloyd and 
progress has been made during the past year with the 
cooperation of State Directors. The study of accidents in 
colleges will be under Professor Eastwood who will have 
the cooperation of leaders in the college field. The third 
study of accidents in physical education and athletics in 
elementary schools will come later. 

* * OR 

The profession of physical education suffered a great loss in 
the death of Dr. W. A. Ocker who for years served as direc- 
tor of physical education in the Indianapolis Public Schools, 
Dr. Ocker died suddenly on November 13th, 1931. He was 
one of our outstanding city directors of a large public school 
system. Dr. Ocker was the author of many books, among 
them being, “Physical Education for Primary Schools,” and 
“Physical Education for the Second Grade.” He will be 
missed very much. 

* * x 

The day of the college educated fisherman is not far off. 
A course in the proper and accepted methods of luring Mr. 
Fish from his domain was announced recently by Stanford 
University. 

Professor C. M. Sprague, associate director of physical 
education and hygiene, who will have charge of the course, 
said: 

“We will guarantee results but not fish. The students 
will be taught fly and bait casting. They will learn to 
tie flies and repair rods. But fish—no. We would not 
even guarantee Izaak Walton fish, could he be here to 
take the course.” 

The course, which will last for five weeks, began with the 
winter quarter, January 4. It will be part of the regular 
physical education program. 
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Salvatore Capezio 


CAPEZIO---The Master Builder of Dancing 
Footwear---Presents A Special Group of 
Slippers for PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Now you can obtain athletic, dancing and acrobatic slippers made in 
the same unparalleled manner as the famous CAPEZIO Dancing Slippers, 
which are endorsed by leading professionals throughout the world! 
In creating slippers for the exacting athletic field, CAPEZIO has built 
into each model flexibility, durability and comfort. The exclusive lasts 


and unusual features are protected by patents, perfected during his 40 


Under whose per- 
sonal supervision 
Capezio Slippers are 


made. are available for all types of work. 
We will gladly send samples upon request. Group orders made to 
match school class or club colors free of charge. 
Special discounts to educators or school organizations selling athletic 


supplies. 





AESTHETE SANDAL 


For tumbling, folk dancing, general athletic 
use. Pliable leathers with heavy Elkskin 
sole. Ingeniously concealed elastic insures 
snug instep fit. Fawn, grey suede, $1.35; 
black kid $1.50; colors to order. Sure- 
grip crepe rubber sole 25c extra. Several 
other styles, moderately priced, for men. 





SOFT TOE BALLET 


(concave arch pat. No. 1693174) 
This slipper has won fame throughout 
Europe and America and is one of CAPE- 
Z1O’S most highly praised creations. Noted 
for flexibility which permits pointing of toe 
from any angle. Built on famous concave 
arch last. Men’s sizes 50c extra. Black 
kid $2.50. Colors to order. 


Send for details. 












BALLET PUMP 


Created expressly to meet the demand 
for a moderately priced slipper for 
gymnasium, ballet or tumbling. Made 
of soft glove leather, extremely pliable, 
fits every contour of the foot. Soft 
black glove kid with Elkskin sole $1.50. 
Soft white glove kid with Elkskin sole 
$1.65. Men’s sizes 25c extra. 





MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY 


333 West 52nd St. 
New York City 


CHICAGO STORE & OFFICE 


159 No. State Street 


years of experience in making specialized footwear. These modestly 
priced models offer exceptional value, and materially assist both instructor 
and student in acquiring perfect balance and adequate support. Models 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


A complete and helpful index of 
correct gymnasium and Dancing Foot- 
wear profusely illustrated with many 
styles appropriate for many and 
varied types and purposes. 














OVER 40 YEARS 


“ISTUDENT TAP SLIPPER 


Made exclusively for TAP dancing, 
meets the special requirements for this 
special technique. Turn construction, 
splendid value. Black Kid $2.50. Patent 
leather $3.00. Supreme Taps 25c extra. 
PATENTED Wing Taps 75c¢ extra. 


333 West 52nd St. 
‘New York City 


RETAIL SALON 
229 W. 52nd St. 
(Just off Broadway) 
New York City 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE 
1533 Rosalia Road 


Agencies in Principal Cities 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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Physiology 
at the Service of Physical Education 


Arthur H Steinhaus 


Professor of Physiology and Director of the Y.M.C.A. Laboratory 
for Physiologic Research in Physical Education, Chicago. 




















The series of which this article is one is an attempt to present and 
interpret to physical educators the results of some recent researches in 
Physiology which to the writer seem of importance to Physical Educa- 
tion. The articles cannot lay claim to scientific thoroughness. They 
must rely on their simplicity and essential accuracy to commend them 
to the reader. The bibliographical references should serve as starting 
points for any who desire to equip themselves with fuller information. 


15. Changes in the Breathing Apparatus 
Due to Training 


What changes can a period of strenuous training be 
expected to produce in the respiratory system? 

The vital capacity of athletes is generally higher than 
that of non-athletes. Among athletes, even, there are 
differences. Thus Worringen (1926) compared ob- 
servations on four thousand athletes and found that a 
hundred weight lifters had an average capacity of only 
3950 cc. while another hundred each of footballers, 
track men, and oarsmen of the same body size, aver- 
aged 4300 cc., 4750 cc., and 5450 cc., respectively. Non- 
athletes of the same size, on the other hand, averaged 
only 3250 cc. His table contains a more complete list. 
That such differences can actually be brought about by 
a period of training was established by numerous work- 
ers. White and McGuire (1925) found increases aver- 
aging five per cent in a citizens’ military training camp 
and Wachholder (1928) observed an average increase 
of 650 cc. among oarsmen in a season. There is a limit 
to this improvement. Herxheimer (1930, p. 727) found 
no changes when seasoned oarsmen trained. In spite 
of these facts, it is an unsafe practice to estimate a 
man’s “fitness” from his vital capacity. Thus Wach- 
holder found some very low figures among exceptional 
athletes and high figures among poorly conditioned in- 
dividuals. Schmith (1928) lists a number of factors 
which may cause a reduction in vital capacity, including 
“staleness.” It is true that a sudden decrease in the 
vital capacity of an individual is not a good sign but 
such a change can only be detected when regular obser- 
vations are made on the same individual and then there 
are usually other more obvious signs pointing to a dis- 
order. 

Respiratory movement. Schneider et al. (1927) and 
Gemmill et al. (1930) claim that the resting respiratory 
rate is unchanged by training; but Knoll (1927) and 
Ackermann (1927), who-worked with more strenuous 
training programs, report changes toward slower and 
deeper breathing in a majority of their subjects. Kohl- 
rausch (1921) reported an interesting observation which 
should be checked by others. This worker says that in 
expert back-stroke swimmers there is greater movement 
of the ribs in their dorsal portions. This “back” type of 
thoracic breathing, he says, results in enlargement of 
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the thorax dorsally, thus giving the back-stroker the 
advantage of a more submerged “air-cushion.” [py con- 
trast he finds the “front” type of thoracic respiration 
in the breast-stroker. In long distance runners he also 
observed the “back” type. Here, however, he attributes 
it to the immobilization of the chest by the extensive 
arm action of running. In this way he explains the 
“chesty” appearance of the breast-stroker and the 
kyphotic tendency of the distance men. 


Equally interesting are the observations of Okunewa 
et al. (1930). These Russians observed that, whereas 
the women in industry were largely abdominal (dia- 
phragmatic) breathers, girl students of a music cop. 
servatory were not. They then made records of the 
breathing movements while the subjects lifted a 29 
kgm. weight and found that the thoracic breathers held 
their breath during lifting while the abdominal breath- 
ers breathed on. The most important fact, however, js 
that the girl students all became abdominal breathers 
within six weeks, during which they practiced lifting 
weights. It used to be taught that men and savage 
women were abdominal breathers, while women were 
costal or thoracic breathers. Then it began to be noticed 
that modern women also breathed abdominally and the 
change was attributed to the discard of tightly fitting 
clothing. If the observations of these scientists are 
verified, the question may well be put, whether woman’s 
return to the “savage” type of respiration is due to her 
having approached her ancestral type in the matter of 
dress or of occupation. 


Respiration during exertion. Perhaps the most prom- 
inent characteristic of trained man is his easier breath- 
ing in the athletic event itself. This change has been 
carefully measured by many workers, most recently by 
Gemmill e¢ al. (1931) and by Kagan and Kaplan 
(1930). The latter workers emphasize the more rapid 
return to normal breathing as marking the athlete. The 
most careful work in this connection was done by 
Simonson (1927). He developed a formula which ex- 
presses the amount of ventilation in terms of the caloric 
value of the work performed. In this way he showed 
that.a period of training decreases the ventilation re- 
quirements for a specific task from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. 


No doubt these improvements are due to the appear- 
ance of less lactic acid in the blood (see the first paper 
of this series), and therefore to less stimulation of the 
respiratory center. There is, however, also the possi- 
bility that the respiratory center itself becomes less 
sensitive in consequence of training. . 
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County Play Day 
(Continued from page 21) 

In selecting the games to be used for the various 
groups the student committee was able to profit by the 
findings of the two other play days. The games which 
were chosen were those considered best suited to the 
groups for which they were used. 

Senior Boys 


1. Three deep 9. Call-ball 
2. Basketball relay 10. Dodgeball ‘ 
3. Indoor baseball 11. Swat the kaiser 
4, Couple tag 12. Shuttle relay 
5. Cage ball 13. Kick-ball 
6. All up relay 14. Prisoners’ base 
7, Over and under 15. Schlagball 
8. Kick baseball 
Senior Girls 
1. Couple tag 9. Overhead stride relay 
2. Swat the kaiser 10. Beater goes around 
3. Kick-ball 11. Call-ball 
4. Three deep 12. Shoe-string relay 
5. Volleyball 13. Over and under 
6. Run and catch 14. Partner tag 
7. Cage-ball 15. Japanese tag 
8. Newcomb 
Intermediate Boys 
1, Number ball 9. Loop the loop 
2. Dodgeball 10. Obstacle relay 
3. German bat-ball 11. Long base 
4. Circle ball 12. Poison 
5. Kick ball 13. Spot ’em 
6. Shuttle relay 14. Three deep 
7. All up relay 15. Swat the kaiser 
8. Over and under 16. Black and white 
Intermediate Girls 
1. Chariot race . 7, Hit pin 
2. Shuttle relay 8. Circle ball 
3. All up relay 9. Snatch the club 
4, Obstacle relay 10. Partner tag 
5. Dodgeball 11. Three deep 
6. Long base 12. Black and white 
Primary Grades 1-2-3-4 
Group I 
1. Farmer ‘in the dell 5. Back-to-back tag 
2. Follow the leader 6. Brownies and fairies 
3. Cat and rat 7. Ding dong dell 
4. Did you ever see a lassie 8. Dodgeball 
Group II 
1. Looby Loo 5. Merry go round 
2. Giant’s cave 6. Squirrels in the trees 
3. Snake tag 7. London bridge 
4. Drop the handkerchief 8. Run for your supper 
Group III 
1. Wee bologna man 5. Squirrel and nut 
2. Serpentine maze 6. Twelve o'clock 
3. Fox and farmer 7. Statue tag 
4. Maze tag 8. Dodgeball 
Group IV 
1, Fox and Squirrel 5. Briar rose-bud 
2. Diddle diddle dumpling 6. The beater goes around 
3. Japanese tag 7. Have you seen my sheep 
4. Good morning 8. Serpentine maze 
Elementary Group Part II 
1, Come along 5. Pussy ih the corner 
2. Stoop tag 6. Exchange 
3. Toss up ball and call 7. Pom pom pull-a-way 
number 8. Guessing imitations 
4. Farmer in the dell 
1. Black and white 5. Follow the leader 
2. Nose and knee tag 6. Sergentine maze 
3. Drop the handkerchief 7. I say stoop 
4. Ring-ball 8. School-ball 
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CHARTS 


No. 7460 
The chart illustrated is one of a series of 7 in our 
Chart Catalog, for special use in Physical Education. 
Size 27x35 inches, lithographed in natural colors, on 
muslin backed paper, with wood rollers top and bottom. 
Price Each $5.65 
Catalog will be sent on request 








| Visit Our Display Room and Museum 


Cray-ApAms 


Anatomical Charts, Models, Skeletons, etc. 
117 East 24th Street New York 

































plays a most important role in the 
realm of athletic injuries. 


Following a Sprain, Muscle Bruise, 
Pulled Tendon, Wrenched Shoulder, 
Injury of the Ligaments, etc., its 
application will quickly relieve the 
pain, reduce muscle spasm, decon- 
gest the swollen tissues and restore 
function, thus limiting incapacity to 
the shortest possible time. 


_ The Denver Chemical 
Mig. Company 


163 Varick Street 
New York N. Y. 
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Do this 
Object passing 
Poison ball 
I am very, very tall 
Smoke tag 
Simon says 
Bull in the ring Looby Loo 
. Exchange . Back-to-back relay 

The set-up of this type of play day would not be 
difficult for a county supervisor to make use of by 
bringing in one or two men from the local city schools 
or the supervisor of physical education from a near-by 
college. Rural teachers, with some preliminary train- 
ing, could handle the play groups. A park or large 
playground could be utilized for a field. And once 
tried, the play day would become a tradition, not to be 
easily relinquished. 


Statue 

Run for your supper 
Beater goes around 
Pleased or displeased 
London bridge 
Squirrels in the trees 
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Health Examination 
(Continued from page 9) 
The Follow-up of the Examination 

To obtain the greatest possible benefit from health 
examinations there must be a planned procedure for 
follow-up work. This follow-up work will be definite- 
ly educational. It may take the form of a written 
notice to parents giving the results of the examination, 
the form of a home visit from the nurse or the form 
of group educational work by the classroom teacher. 
A complete program will utilize all of these methods 
simultaneously as far as practicable. 

The written notice to parents is of limited value. 
Such a method usually emphasizes defects and makes 
no mention of the child’s health assets. In many cases 
the notices are not taken home; in other cases they are 
not read even if they do reach home. They may be 
considered by the parent as criticism or charges of 
parental neglect and in that way create a resentful atti- 
tude. Despite these handicaps a carefully worded writ- 
ten report of the examination may have a rightful place 
in the follow-up of the health examination. 

The home visit of a school nurse is of great value 
in the follow-up work. The nurse can make her visit 
definitely educational. She presents the positive find- 
ings of the examination in addition to tactfully and 
sincerely recommending treatment or further examina- 
tion of abnormal conditions noted by the physician. If 
the mother has been present at the examination, there 
is already developed a friendly acquaintance with the 
nurse. This friendly, sympathetic relationship is to be 
valued above all else, and is the basis for the nurse’s 
efforts to obtain correction of defects, improvement in 
health habits, cr treatment for the prevention of small- 
pox or diphtheria. This attitude between parent and 
nurse makes the parent receptive to the teachings of the 
nurse; it is the foundation for effective individual 
health education. Unfortunately, the number of nurses 
available in most cities is not sufficient to allow home 
visits to be made on all cases needing follow-up atten- 
tion. She must spend her time with the most needy 
and in the places where she can do the greatest good in 
the shortest time. The lack of nurses for adequate 
follow-up work adds importance to the educational 
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follow-up of the individual classroom teacher, 

The health examination vitalizes the health education 
program of the wide-awake teacher. Her follow-y 
work needs no artificial motivation because it is directly 
connected with life and with the personal experiences 
of her pupils. Her health teachings can be individual. 
ized and can be based on the needs of her Pupils. She 
can get action and give pupils a feeling of pleasure anq 
satisfaction by praising their health assets and by com. 
mending those who carry out the recommendations of 
the physician. By thus definitely connecting her pro. 
gram of health instruction and training with the health 
examinations of her pupils, a teacher improves her own 
health education program. At the same time her teach. 
ing program acts as a definite follow-up of the health 
examination. Such a procedure contributes greatly to 
the value of both programs and illustrates very definite. 
ly a contribution of the health examination to the edy- 
cational program. 

The ideas expressed in this discussion may be sum- 
marized by saying that the health examination may be 
considered an experience which has great potential 
educational value. To attain the desirable educational 
outcomes particular attention needs to be paid to the 
preparation for it, the atmosphere and spirit which per- 
vades the examining room, and the possibilities for the 
classroom teacher to base her instruction on the results 
of the examination. 








EASTERN DISTRICT NEWS 

The following news story from Vermont has been sent to 
the Eastern District News Editor by Richard F. Hayden, Di- 
rector of Physical Education, Rutland, Vermont. 

An outstanding step was taken in State Education when 
those interested in Health and Physical Education organized 
for affiliation with the National Association. This group has 
met in connection with the State Teachers’ Association every 
fall, with an outstanding speaker. Dr. F. W. Maroney gave 
a very fine address and was very helpful in shaping up the 
organization. 

The officers elected were M. L. Hard, Public Schools, Bur- 
lington, President; Ralph Erickson, Public Schools, Windsor, 
Vice President; and Frances Babbitt, Public Schools, Burling- 
ton, Secretary-Treasurer. The following members comprise 
the Executive Committee: Richard F. Hayden, Public Schools, 
Rutland; Margaret Marsh, School Nurse, Brattleboro; Eleanor 
Howe, High School, Brattleboro; Howard Prentice, University 
of Vermont, Burlington; Luell Weed, Goddard Seminary. 

Sectional meetings will be held of the Women’s Section, 
School Nurses, and Men Directors and Coaches, with a general 
meeting of all each year. So much of the program at the 
present time is carried on by classroom and rural teachers, 
that it is hoped that a general speaker on Health and Physical 
Education will be placed on the main program. 

The Women’s Association has already been very active 
through the College and High School Divisions in promoting 
Play Days in various sports. Several of the leading cities have 
already given up Inter-school basketball and games and re- 
placed them by Intramural contests and point systems. This 
is a healthful sign of the times. 

Enough cannot be said for the school nurses of the state, 
who are the leaders in bringing the school in touch with the 
home and in various ways are rendering untold service. They 
hav. been very faithful in their interest and cdoperation and 
plans are being made to contribute more in the line of a pro 
gram for them at the next meeting. 

A drive is now on for more members in the National As 
sociation and for State recognition of Physical Education. 
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COLORADO 
Frep Huttnc, News Reporter 

Officers: President, William R. Greim, Head of Depart- 
ment of Health Education, Denver, Colo.; Vice-President, 
Fred Huling, Head of Department of Health Education, 
Pueblo, Colo.; 2nd Vice-President, Miss Caroline Thomas, 
Trinidad Public Schools, Trinidad, Colo.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Edna Willis, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Council: Mr. Harry Carlson, Dean of Men, Head of 
Department of Physical Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder; R. W. Twiscott, Superintendent of Schools, Love- 
land, Colo.; J. H. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Rocky 
Ford, Colo.; Miss A. Louise Johnson, Director of Recreation, 
Denver, Colo. 

A state organization was made in 1920 but lived for only 
a few years. This is a new association and has splendid 
backing. Miss Clare Small, Professor of Physical Education 
at the University of Colorado, has been very instrumental in 
the forming of the new Colorado Physical Education Ass’n. 

ILLINOIS 
Louts KuLcInskI 

Officers: President, S. C. Staley, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; 1st Vice-President, Jack Lipe, High School, 
Harvey, Ill.; 2nd Vice-President, LaRue Van Meter, Prin- 
cipal High School, Johnson City, Ill.; Secretary-Treasurer. 
Louis Kulcinski, State Department of Physical Education, 
Springfield, Ill. 

The beginning of the present Illinois State Physical 
Education Association was made at the National Physical 
Education Association meeting in Detroit when delegates 
from Illinois got together and discussed the plan which has 
resulted in very enthusiastic support. A meeting was held 
November 20 at Urbana, Illinois, and the present organization 
is the result. About one hundred fifty physical directors 
were present at that meeting, officers were elected, and a 
constitution adopted. 

IOWA 
MartHa A, Prior 

Officers: President, Hugo Otopalik, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; Vice-President, T. Fitzsimmons, Public Schools, 
Council Bluff, Iowa; Vice-President, Thelma Short, Iowa 


‘State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Secretary, 


Martha A. Prior, Public Schools, Sac City, Iowa; Treasurer, 
Karl Greenlee, Woodrow Wilson High School, Des Moines. 

Martha Prior, Secretary of the Iowa Physical Education 
Association, is gathering the minutes and records of all 
past meetings and placing them in a permanent record form 
for future reference. This record will include data con- 
cerning important tasks accomplished during the history of 
the Association and will contain high lights on members 
who have earned national recognition in physical education. 
Miss Margaret McKee will be given much credit for all 
she accomplished during her life. Miss McKee was one 
of the founders of the Iowa Association as well as of the 
Mid-West Society; she was also a president of the Mid- 
West Society. 

Right along this line mention might be made of Miss 
Halsey, Miss Tilden of Ames, Paul Bender of State Teach- 
ers College, E. G. Schroeder of Iowa, and Mr. Hutto of 
Des Moines who have been recognized in some way or other 
in the field. 

Mr. Hutto is endeavoring to interest a large number from 
Iowa to attend the annual meeting of the Mid-West Society 
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in Columbus, Ohio, the early part of April. Severa} h 
ass i? . rs ‘ave 
already signified their intention of attending the meeti 

Karl Greenlee has brought the membership of the lows 
Association to over a hundred and fifty. Our Association 
has been recognized as one of the largest and best jn ie 
country. (Mr. J. E. Rogers said so.) Several State Asso. 
ciations are organizing and patterning after the Iowa gro 

Fred Cooper of Fort Dodge has been named on the ca 
mittee of the Mid-West A.A.U. Wrestling Association: he 
is now planning a wrestling tournament at Fort Dodge. "He 
is also sponsoring a sectional high school wrestling tourna. 
ment. During the summer months Mr. Cooper spends his 
vacation working for his Master’s Degree at the University 
of Michigan. 

Paul Bender, acting Director of State Teachers College, 
earned his Master’s Degree at Columbia University Jay 
summer. 

Hugo Otopalik was recently selected as the coach of the 
American Olympic Wrestling Team; the selection was mage 
recently at Chicago by the Olympic Committee. ‘The 
Olympics this year will be held at Los Angeles during the 
first part of August. Mr. Otopalik is kept busy during the 
year in various capacities for he is Secretary of the National 
Collegiate Wrestling Coaches Association; Chairman of the 
Mid-Western A.A.U. Wrestling Committee; President of 
the Big Six Conference Wrestling Coaches Association; and 
also a member of the American Olympic Wrestling Commit. 
tee. During the past year hé has written a book on wrestling 
for high schools and colleges entitled, “Modern Wrestling 
for High Schools and Colleges.” This is the only book on 
the market dealing strictly with college and high school 
wrestling. He has also copyrighted a Record and Scorebook 
for Wrestling. This is also the only book of its kind. Both 
have met with general approval and are being used in all 
parts of the country. 

For the past three years, Mr. Otopalik has filled the posi- 
tion of President of the Iowa Physical Education Association, 
and during that time the membership has increased from 
some fifty members to three times that number. The annual 
meetings are now among the largest state meetings in the 
country. Nationally known figures in physical education 
have been prominent speakers at these annual meetings. 

Under the leadership of Prof. C. H. McCloy, of the State 
University, the Association is working for a state syllabus 
for high schools of the state. 

Plans are already in progress for a big meeting next 
November during the State Teachers Association when the 
I. P. E. A. meets. 

INDIANA 
THELMA HArR 

Officers: President, Clara Fedler, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Vice-President, Arthur Strum, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Thelma Harr, Goshen High School, Goshen, Ind. 

The object of this Association is to bring Indiana physical 
educators closer together, to improve the social.and profes- 
sional status of the group, and to promote the best interests 
of physical education. Membership is open to any teacher 
of physical education, including those of the allied specialized 
branches, and any individual who is vitally interested in 
physical education through the related sciences or other re- 
lated lines of endeavor. 


KANSAS 
Epona McCuLLoucH 

Officers: President, L. P. Washburn, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kan.; 1st Vice-President, Mr. Merle Henri, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Kan.; 2nd Vice-President, Irma 
Gene Nevins, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kan.; Secretary-Treasurer, Edna McCullough, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

The Kansas State Health and Physical Education Associa- 
tion held its third annual meeting November 5, 1931, at 
Wichita, Kan. Mr. A. O. Anderson, Supervisor of Physical 
Education in Kansas City, Mo., gave a paper on “Modern 
Trends in Physical Education.” The Wichita schools, from 
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first grade through the high school, gave an excellent dem- 
onstration program of varied physieal activities including 
many forms of rhythmic work, games, gymnastics and tum- 
bling. About four hundred people attended this meeting. 
The executive committee has outlined two major projects 
for our association for the coming year, as follows : 
1. A study of the status of physical education in Kansas, 
as to 
fundamental needs 


amount of physical education given 
. extra-curricular activities 

2. Work toward procuring a state supervisor of physical 

education. 

Several inquiries have come from other states concerning 
the constitution and activities of the Kansas Association. 

All the larger colleges and universities of Kansas have 
teachers who are members of _the Association, and who 
express a desire to further the interests of the Association. 

Seven physical education teachers of Wichita have secured 
seats for the Olympic games. 

Several of the outstanding women directors of physical 
education throughout the state have been asked by Circleville 
Rural High School to write their ideas on inter-school bas- 
ketball for girls. Circleville is attempting to convince the 
people of their community and county that such competition 
is not desirable for girls. They plan to print these articles 
in their school paper. 4 


b. number of teachers 
c. training of teachers 
d. equipment 

e. curriculum 

‘: 
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MICHIGAN 
Lera B. Curtis , 

Officers: President, V. S. Blanchard, Third Floor, Barlum 
Tower, Detroit, Mich.; Vice-President, W. Guy Morrison, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Secretary-Treasurer, Ethel A. Mc- 
Cormick, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 

Officers: President, Mrs. Eleanore G. Adams, 389 Dayton 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Vice-President, George Olson, Red 
Wing, Minn. 

MISSOURI 

Officers: President, Alfred O. Anderson, Library Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice-President, Ume Chaplin, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Henry E. Detherage, State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

NEBRASKA 
Ciypg Knapp 

Officers: President, Harold Lauritsen, Lincoln High 
School, Lincoln, Neb.; Vice-President, Miss LaDica Fitch, 
Public Schools, Scottsbluff, Neb.; Secretary, Clyde Knapp, 
Fremont High School, Fremont, Neb. 

Our Nebraska association is just in the process of being 
formed. We are working on it and expect to have a con- 
stitution and a council, and to provide for regular meetings 
in the near future. We shall encourage.as many of our 
Nebraska physical educators as possible to attend the Con- 
vention, 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Officers: President, Helen Westfall, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mayville, N. D.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mildred Freid, 
Bismarck High School, Bismarck, N. D. 

North Dakota was organized about four years ago and 
has been meeting once a year during the State Teachers 
Association meeting. Miss Westfall and Miss Della’ Marie 
Clark are completing the state organization and expect to 
Present the constitution at the meeting next fall. 


OHIO 
D. OBERTEUFFER 
Officers: President, H. G. Danford, Board of Education, 
Lima, Ohio; Vice-President, Katharine F. Hersey, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. D. 
Oberteuffer, State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
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SUMMER SESSION 
Physical Education Courses 
Given by Carl Loges, Director of the Institute of 


Physical Education in Hannover, Germany, a leader 
in New and Modern Methods, and Dean Emil Rath. 







Other Courses in Related Subjects. 





Ask for the Summer Session Program. 


NORMAL COLLEGE 


of the American Gymnastic Union 
411 East Michigan St. 






Indianapolis, Indiana 












46th YEAR 


Teachers of Health Education—Physical Training, 
Coaching, and all forms of Athletics, are much in 
demand... 


Our placements exhaust our supply. Write today. 


Albert Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York 415 Hyde Building, Spokane 














. 
F IS K acency 


CHICAGO 





COACHING 





Our Service Is Nationwide 





ATHLETICS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH 
EDUCATION, PHYSIOTHERAPY 


COLLEGE, PUBLIC SCHOOL AND PRIVATE SCHOOL 

DIVISIONS. MEN’S DEPARTMENT under direction of 

experienced coach WOMEN’S Department under supervision of 

experienced Director of Physical Education. Both managers 

have had years of experience in teacher placement work. 
Write for information. 


Address: 838 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification o estern States, etc., etc., etc.,” 
free to members, 50c to non-members, Every teacher needs 
it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. RUFFER, Ph D., Manager 
410 U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. Branch O 


ce 
DENVER, COLO. 


ffi 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ohio’s School Health and Physical Education Association 
has two exceedingly active committees among others. The 
Publications Committee, under Chairman W. K. Streit of 
Cincinnati, maintains a service for aspiring Ohio authors 
and places worthy manuscripts into the hands of Ohio 
editors. Six articles a year on health and physical education 
in Ohio school periodicals is the aim of the committee. 
They have achieved the goal already for this year. 

The Legislative Committee, under Chairman T. J. Keller 
of Toledo, has organized a constructive plan of action to 
preserve and develop the interests of the children in so far 
as their health and physical education is concerned with mat- 
ters of legislation. 

President H. G. Danford, of Lima, and Vice-President 
Katharine F. Hersey, of Columbus, are the guiding minds 
through these and other activities of the Ohio Association. 

Ohio promises the Midwestern States a splendid convention 
in March. Columbus will be host to the Mid-West Associa- 
tion. President Rath and Convention Manager Wood have 
lined up excellent speakers and demonstrations for the four- 
day session, March 30 to April 2. 

Two new physical education buildings grace Ohio cam- 
puses. Ohio State University dedicates a $600,000 men’s 
building this month and Miami University sponsored a 
Round Table, on February 13th, with four speakers on the 
theme “The Outlook in Health and Physical Education,” to 
dedicate their new physical education building. 

An Ohio physical education publication passed the twen- 
tieth thousand copy mark recently with the issue of the third 
printing of the booklet “Girls’ Athletics.” 

New courses of study for Ohio secondary schools will 
be off the press in May according to State Supervisor Ober- 
teuffer. A feature will be the graded lessons in health in- 
struction resulting from an intensive research program. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
LA VERNE GALVIN 
Officers: President, Margaret Nowell, Mitchell, S. D.; 
lst Vice-President, Lloyd Mack, Madison, S. D.; 2nd Vice- 
President, L. C. Paulson, Huron, S. D. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
ArtHur V. G. Upton 

Officers: President, Carl T. Nessley, Parkersburg, W. 
Va.; Vice-President, Mary Titus, Huntington, W. Va.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Arthur V. G. Upton, Department of Educa- 
tion, Charleston, W. Va. 

We are planning to send out quite a bit of material 
concerning the coming Mid-West District Association of 
Physical Education meeting and hope to have a large dele- 
gation at the Columbus meeting. 


WISCONSIN 
Officers: President, H. C. Reuter, State Teachers College, 
LaCrosse, Wis.; Vice-President, Paul Hagen, High School, 
West Allis, Wis.; Secretary, Grace Hildreth, Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis.; Treasurer, C. A. Wangarin, Whitefish 
Bay Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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VICTOR RECORDS FOR 
DANCE PATTERNS 
Compiled by 


ETHEL DORGAN 
New York City 


Balance 

22172 Waltz in A Flat (Brahms, Op. 39, No. 15) 
Balls (bouncing) 

22178 Christmas Joys 


Birds 


20526 Rhythm Medley No. 1 (Anderson) 


Bugle 
22179 Bugle Song 
Butterflies 
22165 Wand of Youth Suites (Elgar) 
Moths and Butterflies 
Chinese 
22173 Tao-Yin March 
22163 Dance of the Chinese Dolls—Christmas Tree 
Suite (Rebikov) 
Clowns 
22163 Clown—Marionettes (MacDowell) 
19882 Clowns—Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn) 
Cradling 
22169 Waltz No. 5 (Koschat) 
22160 Lullaby (Brahms) 
Hush My Babe (Rousseau) 
Lullaby (Mozart) 
Cradle Song (Schubert) 
Sweet and Low (Barnby) 
Ducks 
20526 Rhythm Medley No. 1 (Anderson) 
Wheel Barrow Motive 
Dwarfs 
22177. March of the Dwarfis—Lyric Suite (Grieg) 
19882 Dwarfs (Reinhold) 
Elephants 
20526 Rhythm Medley No. 1 
Wheel Barrow Motive 
Elves 
22170 Elfin Dance (Jensen, Op. 33, No. 5) 
Fairies 
19882 Fairies (Scherzo) (Schubert) 
22164 Fairies’ Dance—Overture—Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Mendelssohn) 
Fairies’ March—Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Mendelssohn) 
22165 Wand of Youth Suites (Elgar) 
Fairy Pipers 


Flying Birds 




















THREE-YEAR COURSE B.S.P.E. Degree 


Co-Educational 


1466 Chapel Street 








ARNOLD COLLEGE 
for Hygiene and Physical Education 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE 


prepare teachers of health education, offer clinical experience in physiotherapy, 
include camping seasons on Long Island Sound. 


Pupils admitted September and February 


Special Academic Courses for Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL - 1932 - FOR SIX WEEKS 


Catalogue 





B.S. Degree 






Womens’ Dormitories 






New Haven, Conn. 
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Parnes Entrance of the Little Fauns (Pierné) 


oan? Gnomes (Reinhold) 


22177 March of the Gnomes—Christmas Tree Suite 
(Rebikov) ; 

22170 Nocturne (Reinhold) 

ies 
S773 Hanka Czardas 
Horses ta 
loping, prancin 
Ose The Wild Horseman (Schumann) 
in 
_— othe Knight of the Hobby Horse—Scenes from 
Childhood (Schumann, Op. 15, No. 9) 

Trotting, running and high-stepping 

20526 Rhythm Medley No. 2 (Anderson) 
Trotting, Running, and High-Stepping Horses 

Indian : 

22174 Dance Song (Omaha Indian) 
Butterfly Dance (Hopi Indian) 
Shuffling Feet (Sioux Indian) 

apanese 

73 Processional and Dance 

umping , 

, 20162 Jumping (Gurlitt) 
22178 Jumping Joan 

Marching 

35782 Clayton’s Grand March (Blake) 
In Lilac Time (Engelman) 

35804 Faust—Soldiers’ Chorus (Gounod) 

20400 Tenth Regiment March (Hall) 

19895 King Cotton March (Sousa) 

Officer of the Day (Hall) 

35805 El Capitan (Sousa) 

Stars and Stripes Forever (Sousa) 

22179 Holiday March 


Marches for Special Purposes 
22168 March (Hollaender)—Stiff leg, decided swing 
March—Alceste (Gluck)—reverential 
March—Nutcracker Suite (Tschaikowsky)— 
character marching and running 
Medley (Rhythm) 
20526 Rhythm Medley No. 1 (Anderson) 
March in F Major 
Theme for Skipping 
Flying Birds 
Wheel Barrow Motive 
Plain Skip 
Tip Toe March 
March in F Major 
Rhythm Medley No. 2 (Anderson) 
Military March in C Major 
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Trotting, Running and High-Stepping Horses 
Skipping Theme 
Military March in C Major 
Polka 
19909 Seaside Polka 
Heel and Toe Polka 
Running 
20162 Run, Run, Run (Concone) 
Running Game (Gurlitt) 
Schottische 
78326 ‘The Lovers Schottische (Green Shilkret) 
Sliding 
22179 Gavotte (Gluck) 
22169 Rataplan (Donizetti) 
Skipping 
20736 Motive for Skipping (B Flat Major) (Anderson) 
Theme for Skipping (F Major) (Anderson) 
Camp of Gypsies (Behr, Op. 424, No. 3) 
20151 Pop Goes the Weasel 
Soldiers ; 
19370 March of the Little Lead Soldiers (Pierné) 
20399 March of the Tin Soldiers (Tschaikowsky) 
22168 Soldiers’ March (Schumann) 
Step, Point, Point 
22172 Minuet in G (Bach) 
Swaying 
22172 Waltz in A Flat (Brahm, Op. 39, No. 15) 
20162 Waltzes Nos. 1, 2, and 9 (Brahm) 
Threshing 
22179 The Threshers 
Toys 
9148 Babes in Toyland (Herbert) 
March of the Toys 
Trees 
20162 Waltzes Nos. 1, 2, and 9 (Brahms) 
Villains 
22163 Villain—Marionettes (MacDowell) 
Waltzes 
22374 Waltzes (Brahms, Op. 52, Nos. 1, 11, 4, 10) 
Waltzes (Schubert, Op. 9b, No. 12; Op. 33, Nos. 2, 
6, 7; Op. 9la, No. 10) 
20162 Waltzes Nos. 1, 2, and 9 (Brahms) 
22172 Waltz in A Flat (Brahms, Op. 39, No. 15) 
22169 Waltz No. 5 (Koschat) 
22160 Lullaby (Brahms) 
Hush My Babe (Rousseau) 
Lullaby (Mozart) 
Cradle Song (Schubert) 
Wheel Barrow 
20526 Rhythm Medley No. 1 (Anderson) 
Wheel Barrow Motive 
Witches 
22163 Witch, Marionettes (MacDowell) 
22176 Witches Ride, Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck) 








“THE Savage School for Physical Education is 

the oldest Teacher Training School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State 
Department of Education and offers a three year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 





The SAVAGE SCHOOL for tsucknén 


For Catalogue address Registrar, 308 W. 59th St., New York City 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, Schools, 
Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located in New 
York City, the Savage School is able to obtain 
for its faculty, men and women who are specialists 
and authorities in their respective subjects. 
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| lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 








THE Massachusetts Institute of Technology has available a 
$500 scholarship in Health Education for the school year of 
1932-33. The American Physical Education Association has 
been asked to help in the selection of a suitable candidate for 
this scholarship. Candidates may obtain application blanks by 
requesting them from the American Physical Education Associ- 
ation, Box 362, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The final decision of 
the recipient of this scholarship will be made by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
. * * 


THE members of the American Physical Education Association 
are requested to submit to the Honor Award Committee the 
names of deserving individuals engaged in or retired from physi- 
cal education, general education, or allied sciences. Any member 
of the Association may enter a nomination. To facilitate the 
investigation carried on by the committee, the nomination should 
be accompanied by the present address of the nominee and a 
brief biographical sketch. The committee is desirous of having 
the nominations on hand before the National Convention at 
Philadelphia in April. Dr. A. G. Ireland is chairman of this 
committee and may be addressed as follows: Dr. A. G. Ireland, 
Director of Physical and Health Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction, 1208 Trenton Trust Building, Trenton, 
N. J. 
* * * 

N order to bring together the more practical and appropriate 
investigations for discussion at the National Convention of 
the American Physical Education Association in April, Dr. 
C. H. McCloy of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, requests 
that independent research workers in the field of health and 
physical education write him or Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, about such research studies. 

* + * 


ME: Herschell Emery, Director of Physical Education for the 
Public Schools of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has recently 
been elected President of the Oklahoma State Physical Educa- 
tion Association. Mr. Emery has been very active in promoting 
the national program in his state. 

* + * 


THE officers of the New York State Society are as follows: 
President—Mr. Ellis H. Champlin, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, 715 City Hall, Buffalo; New York; Vice-President—Mr. 
Frank B. McGovern, Director of Physical Education, White 
Plains, New York; Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Ray G. Glunz, 
Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, New York. 

+ * * 


THE officers of the California Physical Education Association 
are as follows: President—C. L. Glenn, 820 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California; First Vice-Presi- 
dent—R. E. Munsey, City Director of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, Santa Monica, Calif.; Second Vice- 
President—Charles Davis, City Director of Physical Education, 
City Hall, Berkeley, Calif.; Secretary—Mrs. Maude Lombard 
Knapp, Director of Physical Education for Girls, State Teach- 
ers College, San Jose, Calif. 
+ * * 


HIS year it is planned to include titles of student theses bear- 

ing on physical education and related fields in the annual 
Bibliography which Mr. G. B. Affleck prepares for the Research 
Quarterly. It is therefore requested that Schools of Education 
and Departments of Physical Education, particularly those car- 
tying graduate courses, send in the author, title, and such de- 
scription as is necessary to Professor G. B. Affleck, International 
Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 
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A CHANCE to see first hand what is being done along 

line of physical education in European countries jg to be 
offered this spring by the Pocono Study Tours, a non-pr 
making organization sponsored by some of America’s leading 
educators. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, head of the Physical Education Depart, 
ment of New York University and president of the Physical 
Education section of the National Education Association, has 
accepted the leadership of the recreation and physical education 
group which sails from New York April 8th, on the § S, 
Westernland. The three month tour aims to give a general 
knowledge of cultural and social developments abroad with 
special emphasis on experiments in physical education ang de. 
velopments of recreation facilities in western Europe. 

Interesting contacts have been made in the various countries 
to be visited, and in London the English Folk Dance Sogj 
and the Cecil Sharp House, headquarters for popularizing the 
folk dances and music of England, will be visited. 

An opportunity will be given in Finland to study the folk 
high schools or people’s colleges, an inspiriting experiment jn 
adult education which provides cultural and part time subjects, 
including world history, international relations, drama, sing; 
gymnastics and sports. At the University of Finland clasges 
in both men’s and women’s physical education will be observed, 
The women’s gymnastics under Madame Eli Bjergsten em. 
phatically stress relaxation and broken rhythm as opposed tp 
the former Swedish and German militaristic style of gymnas. 
tics which dominated the systems in both Europe and America 
for sO many years, 

A week’s visit in Copenhagen gives an excellent chance to 
come in close contact with the work of the famous Danish 
gymnastic leaders such as Bukh and Bertram whose school js 
in the city. 

Visits to the Wigman and Bode Schools of Dance, and the 
famous stadium, one of the best equipped sport places in Ey 
rope, will make Berlin especially interesting. Munich, Leipsig, 
Prague, Dresden and Vienna will be included in the itinerary 
and there will be a few days’ stay at the picturesque and ro- 
mantic castle of Hohnstein, which is now used as a Jugenher- 
berge for the German Youth movement. 

Oetz in the Austrian Tyrol, where the party will - spend 
three weeks, is a hiker’s paradise. A narrow valley running 
between precipitous mountains of six to ten thousand feet in 
height, the Oetzhal is one of the most beautiful spots in the 
Alps. Piburger See, one of the most picturesque of the Alpine 
lakes, is within easy walking distance and everywhere there 
are breath taking views and sweeping panoramas. A large 
swimming pool and sun bath offers enjoyment to swimmers and 
tennis courts are also available. 

Oetz has been chosen as the permanent headquarters for 
all the Pocono Study Tour groups, and leaders in American 
and European thought will come there from time to time to 
give lectures and lead discussions on vital problems of the day. 
Occasionally a band of Tyroleans in native costume visit the 
town and give an informal program of folk dancing, yodeling 
and singing in one of the little cafes. 

The make-up of the groups will be generally limited to those 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty. Further details of 
the trip may be had either from Dr. Nash at New York Uni- 
versity or from Mr. S. A. Mathiasen, educational director of 
the Pocono Study Tours, which has its headquarters in New 
York City. 

* * * 
STATE Physical Education Associations may obtain, by send- 
ing request to the Executive Secretary’s office, a list of mem- 
bers of the American Physical Education Association from their 
state. 
. * * 
THE Public Health Report of the United States Treasury 

Department, dated January 1, 1932, contains (p. 10 ff.) am 
int2resting study of the rate of physical impairments in twenty- 
eight occupations, ranking the industrial occupations which have 
rates significantly above those of the “business” group. This 
report may be obtained for 5c from the Superintendent of Docr 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
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THE 1932 MILLS COLLEGE 
FIELD HOCKEY AND 
SPORTS CAMP 


Mills College, California 
SEVENTH SEASON 
June 25 to July 23, 1932 


Professional growth and a vacation in this Physical Education 
Summer School, Organized in a camp program. 

The Mills College Field Hockey and Sports Camp offers 
both graduate and undergraduate credit in field hockey; basket- 
ball; games for elementary and Junior High School; archery; 
swimming; life saving; horseback riding; tennis; golf; natural 
dancing; clog and character dancing; puppetry; camp leadership 
courses oftering the Counselor’s Certificate of the National Camp 
Directors’ Association. (Courses may be taken either with or 
without academic credit.) 

The special lecturer for the 1932 Session is Mr. N. P. 
Neilson, Chief of the Division of Health and Physical Education, 
Cakifornia State Department of Education, who will offer a 

wate seminar im physical education to consider the problems 
Swolwed in the construction of tests to be used in measuring 
the performance of girls in athletic games. 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief that greater 
social values can be obtained with a small number sharing to- 
gether this unique situation of summer school courses in a camp 
environment. Discussion groups, camp fires, recreation parties 
and group singing are included in the informal program of 
camp. 

Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical education who 
wish to keep their ——— technique up to date. Emphasis is 
given to the training of officials for Junior High School, Senior 
High School and College Play Days as well as training for the 
national ratings of officials in Field Hockey and Basketball. 


For information address: Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Mills 
College P. O., California or Miss Hazel J. Cubberley, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 














Mastercut 


UNIFORMS 


Made of the Famous 
PETER PAN FABRICS 


Millions of women know the vir- 
tues of PETER PAN FABRICS... their 
style, their wearing qualities, and 
the famous guarantee; “We will 
replace any garment made of gen- 
uine PETER PAN if it fades.” Moth- 
ers, students, and instructors re- 
joice in the news that it is now 
possible to obtain MASTERCUT 
Athletic Uniforms in PereR PAN 
FABRICS. 


Specify MASTERCUT Uniforms 
because they are made right, look 
right, and wear for years. 


Style Folder and Cloth Samples Free 


JHLING BROSFVERARD (0. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 























Physiotherapy Association. 


necessary prerequisites for the work. 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
MARJORIE BOUVE, President 


Four-year course in affiliation with Simmons College leading to B. S. degree. 
Three-year course of preparation in teaching all branches of physical education. 
Three-year course majoring in Physical Therapeutics. A course accredited by the American 


Danish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s Gymnastik Hojskolen, Ollerup, Denmark. 
College graduates may complete the regular three-year course in two years if they have the 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 

















J. H. McCurpy, M.D., Director 


For information address - - - - - - 





——— —— 


INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


GeorcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Labora- 
tories, Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college gradu- 
ates. Degrees, B.S., B.P.E., M.P.E., and M.Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate 
study. Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


a = - - - JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 
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Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 





A Four Year Course leading to the B.S. 
degree in Physical Education 





[| September, 1930, the Central School 
became a definite part of the college 
in Troy, New York. The first two years 
of the course are devoted largely to cul- 
tural subjects and the last two years to 
technical training. ‘The faculty of the 
Central School including Miss Helen 
McKinstry, B.S., Director, continues 
with the school in its new home. 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College Troy, New York 























SPECIAL CERTIFICATES AND COLLEGE DEGREES 
FOR STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


AND 


ATHLETIC COACHING 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 12 


Wide variety of graduate, and under-graduate 
courses. Prominent coaching staff. Modern 
gymnasium. An ideal environment for health 


and study. 
Special Bulletin on Request 


Address Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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THE American Physical Education Association Office al 
appreciates receiving names and addresses of new officers 
state societies. The following have just come in: a 


KENTUCKY STATE SOCIETY 
President—H. T. Taylor, Board of Education, Louisy;j 
Vice President—Miss Elizabeth Roach, Fort Thomas 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Dudley Ashton, Louisville Nor. 

mal Schools, Louisville. t 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE SOCIETY 
President—Lloyd B. Hathaway, City Schools, Winston-§,. 
lem. 

Vice President—Mrs. Dorothy N. Hutchinson, Ci Schools 
Raleigh. Y: 

Secretary—Miss Christine White, North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro. 


TEXAS STATE SOCIETY 
President—R. N. Sandlin, Director of Health and Physica! 
Education, Austin. 
Vice President—Miss Beulah A. Harris, North Texas Sta 
Teachers College, Denton. 
Secretary—Miss Frances M. Alexander, Woodrow Wilso, 
High School, Dallas. 


VIRGINIA STATE SOCIETY 
President—T. Ryland Sanford, Jr., P. O. Box 61, Fred. 
ericksburg. 
Vice President—Kirk Montague, Director of Physical Eqy. 
cation, Public Schools Office, Norfolk. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Mary Belle Barlow, State Teach. 
ers College, Farmville. ’ 
. * 
T wo outstanding European authorities in physical education, 
Dr. Eugen Matthias, of the University of Munich, and Dr, 
Carl Diem, Dean of the physical education teacher-training 
school in Charlottenburg, Germany, will be visiting the Unite 
States this summer to attend the Olympic games and have 
accepted positions on the summer school staff of the University 
of Southern California. 
x * * 
F ACH year one week is set aside for the observance of 
“Boys’ Week.” This year the dates April 30 to May 7 have 
been selected. The following schedule has been announced: 
Saturday—Boys’ Loyalty Day; Sunday—Boys’ Day in 
Churches; Monday—Boys’ Day in Industry; Tuesday—Boys 
Day in Schools; Wednesday—Boys’ Day in Entertainment and 
Athletics ; Thursday—Boys’ Health Day and Evening at Home; 
Friday—Boys’ Day in Citizenship; Saturday—Boys’ Day Out- 
of-Doors. Suggestions for the programs for each day may 
be obtained from the National Boys’ Week Committee, Room 
820, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
+ * * 


De: C. O. Molander has compiled an interesting “Handbook 
of the Mid-West Physical Education Association.” It con 
tains the names of the Officers, Executive Committee members, 
Executive Council members, members-at-large, and State repre- 
sentatives; information concerning each state association i 
the Mid-West District and the state constitutions; also sug- 
gestive ideas for arranging programs of speakers for state 
physical education meetings. 
* * * 
A* Institute of Adult Education will be held in Spokane, 
Washington, April 6, 7, and 8, 1932, under the auspices of 
the Inland Empire Education Association, an organization which 
draws its membership from Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash 
ington. 

The adult education movement in its several aspects, its 
agencies, methods, purposes, instruments and trends will preset 
the problems the Institute will consider. 

The Committee of the Inland Empire Education Association 
in charge of calling the Institute are Principal James A. Burke 
of Spokane, Washington, Superintendent L. C. Robinson d 
Sandpoint, Idaho, and the Chairman, Dean Rhoda M. Whitt 
West 4004 Queen Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 
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HE Central Western State Teachers’ Association of New 
T York State has made a unique and successful experiment 
in conducting its annual meeting. President Harland T. Evans 
appointed Mr. ‘Herman J. Norton of Rochester as chairman of 
the program committee. This committee prepared a program 
radically different than had been attempted by any of the seven 
district associations in the past. It was felt that is was im- 
portant to meet the individual needs of the health and physical 
education workers in the schools. The program was therefore 
arranged to challenge the interest of school nurses, dental 
hygienists, physicians, physical education teachers, classroom 
teachers, social workers, and principals, and to influence their 
attendance at the section meetings which followed the joint 
meeting of all the groups. There were eight different sections, 
each section having two speakers of forty minutes each. Be- 
tween each speech there was a recess so that delegates, if they 
wished, could change to a different section to hear a particular 
speaker. All the eight sections were repeated on Saturday 
morning so that each delegate, if he so desired, could attend 
the main session and four different section meetings within 
the course of the convention. 

* * * 

HE Department of Health of the State of Michigan has 

compiled a mimeographed list of “Rules Pertaining to Use 
and Operation of Indoor and Outdoor Artificial Swimming 
Pools,” including “Rules for Users of the Pool,” “Responsibili- 
ties of Swimming Instructors and Attendants,” “Mechanical 
Operation of Pools,” “Sanitary Control of Pools,” and other 
“General Regulations.” Those interested may obtain these 
rules from Lansing, Michigan. 


Women’s Division, N.A.A. F. 


(Continued from page 7) 

6. REsoLvED, (a) That competent women be put in im- 
mediate charge of women and girls in their athletic activities 
even where the administrative supervision may be under the 
direction of men. 

(b) That we look toward the establishment of a future 
policy that shall place the administration as well as teaching and 
coaching of girls and women in the hands of carefully trained 
and properly qualified women. 

7. WHEREAS, a rugged, national vitality and a high level 
of public health are the most important resources of a people. 

BE rt THEREFORE RESOLVED, that the teacher training schools, 
the colleges, the professional schools, and the universities of the 
United States make curricular and administrative provisions 
that will emphasize: 

1. Knowledge of the basic facts of cause and effect 
in hygiene that will lead to the formation of discriminat- 
ing judgments in matters of health. 

2. Habits of periodical examination and a demand 
for scientific health service, and 

3. Habits of vigorous developmental recreation. 

To this end we recommend: 

(a) That adequate instruction in physical and health 
education be included in the professional preparation of 
all elementary and secondary school teachers. 

(b) That suitable instruction in physical and health 
education be included in the training of volunteer lead- 
ers in organized recreation programs. 

(c) Definite formulation of the highest modern 
standards of professional education for teachers and 
supervisors of physical education and recreation, and 
the provision of adequate opportunity for the securing 
of such education. 
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In the gym class students must: Learn something worth- 
while. Have a good time. Get plenty of exercise. : 

The new gymnasium landing net makes these objectives 
easily realizable. Simplifies teaching—Accelerates learning— 
Prevents injuries. 

Stunts may now be learned on the flying rings with con- 
fidence and comfort. 

Timid performer loses fear of stunts. on high bar. 

Fancy diving without a pool now possible. c 

All tumbling stunts, especially somersaults, taught easily and 
quickly. 

“The most valuable piece of equipment in the gym,” says 
one college instructor. “Our boys want gym twice a day now,” 
says another satisfied high school coach. 

Made of special, double-thickness material, cross-stitched. 

11.5 feet in diameter. Heavy rope grip around entire circum- 
ference makes net easy to hold. 

Ideal for physical education classes, gymnasiums, clubs, asso- 
ciations, campus, playgrounds. 

Price, $16.00. Shipping weight 30 pounds. 

t eaare «J belt $4.00. Shipping weight 5 pounds. 

Reversible spring board $30.00. ('/ regular price). 


PITTSBURGH GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
“Equipment at buyers’ prices” 
7115 Church Ave., Postoffice No. 2, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















A.S. BARNES & CO. 


announce the reduction in price of “American Indian 
Dance Steps” by Misses Bessie and May G. Evans, 
which was listed at $7.50 in their February adver- 
tisement, to $5.00. 














MOORE 


ATHLETIC APPAREL 
FOR GIRLS 


Attractive Styles 


Superior quality, fast color materials. 


Guaranteed materials and workmanship. 
Attractively priced. 


¢ 


Write for catalog with new low prices. 


DON’T FAIL TO VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT 
THE COLUMBUS CONVENTION. 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
932 DAKIN STREET CHICAGO 
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ITHACA COLLEGE 


School of Physical Education 
+ ONE + 


| peqenes year course leading to the Bacca- 
laureate Degree in Health and Physical 
Education. Large faculty. Unusual oppor- 
tunities for practice teaching and observa- 
tion of athletic activities. Coeducational. 
Dormitories for girls. Two athletic fields. 
Two gymnasiums. Three months of instruc- 
tion at camp part of regular curriculum. 
School represented in intercollegiate varsity 
competition. Graduates in demand. Pupils 
admitted in September and February. 
























Summer Term Begins June 20 


ua 


Send for catalog 


Laurence S. Hill, Dean 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 
























Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 








; Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 

i Education 

j A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and 
Physical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate, and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 


A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
: education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
i four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 












For information, address Graduate Committee, 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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8. REsoLvep, that in order to maintain and build 
thorough and repeated medical examinations are neces 

9. ReEsoLtvep, that since we recognize that certain anatom: 
and physiological conditions may occasion temporary unf 
for vigorous athletics, therefore effective safeguards Should be 
maintained. 

10. WHEREAS, we believe that the motivation of competi. 
tors in athletic activities should be that of play for play’s sake, 
and 

WuHereas, we believe that the awarding of valuable Drizes 
is detrimental to this objective, 

BE 1t REsotvep, that all awards granted for athletic achieve. 
ment be restricted to those things which are symbolical and 
which have the least possible intrinsic value. 

11. ReEsotven, that suitable costumes for universal use be 
adopted for the various athletic activities. 

12, WueErEas, we believe that the type of publicity whic, 
may be given to athletics for women and girls may haye g 
vital influence both upon the individual competitors and upon 
the future development of the activity, 

BE IT RESOLVED, that all publicity be of such a character as 
to stress the sport and not the individual or group competitors, 

13. WHEREAS, certain international competitions for women 
and girls have already been held, and 

WHEREAS, we believe that the participation of Americay 
women and girls in these competitions was inopportune, 

BE 1T REsoLveD, that it is the sense of this Conference tha 
in the future such competitions, if any, be organized and cop- 
trolled by the national organization set up as a result of this 
Conference. 

14. REsoLveD, that committees be appointed for study and 
report on the following problems: 

(a) Tests for motor and organic efficiency. 

(b) The formulation of a program of physical activities 
adapted to various groups of the population. 

(c) The relation of athletics to the health of pre-pubescent 
and post-pubescent girls. 

(d) Scientific investigation as to anatomical, physiological 
and emotional limitations and possibilities of girls and women 
in athletics, and a careful keeping of records in order that 
results may be determined. 

15. REsonvep, that the sincere and hearty thanks of the 
members of this Conference on Athletics and Physical Recrea- 
tion be extended: 

(a) To the National Amateur Athletic Federation for its 
suggestion that this Conference be called; and 

(b) To Mrs. Herbert Hoover for her vision and devotion 
in organizing this Conference and in making possible the vitally 
significant achievement of coordination of the various agencies 
for women’s athletics. 

16. ReEsotvep, that the National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion be requested to publish these resolutions and distribute them: 

(a) To all members of this Conference. 

(b) To all present members of the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation. 

(c) To the Associated Press and the United Press. 

(d) To the American Physical Education Association, with 
the request that they be copied and distributed to all members 
at the Springfield Convention. . 


Third Winter Olympics 


(Continued from page 17) 

Twenty-five thousand people packed the banks and 
stands at the run to see the four-man bob-sled race. 
Twice during practice, the German team went over the 
top of the run because they would not listen to the 
Anierican management who warned them several times 
on fine points of the run. Fritz Grau, captain of the 
German bob-sled team, suffered a fracture of the fifth 
vertebrae and injured his shoulder ; and Albert Brehme, 
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brakeman, had a concussion with internal injuries. Two 
days later, another sled went out of the run, leaping 
75 feet through the air and breaking nearly in two in 
the middle. The sled hung on a limb of a tree, but 
the men were buried in the soft snow and thus escaped 
serious injury. ‘The Swiss team turned over but for- 
tunately did not leave the run. 

Many people were anxious to see these runs because 
of the excitement caused by these accidents. Not that 
they really wanted to see someone hurt, but if there 
were to-be such thrilling occurrences, they wanted to be 
there and see what happened. They planted themselves 
in the most dangerous places and one of the first in- 
quiries made by those buying tickets was as to the 
best place to view the most hazardous chances. 

The two-man bob-sled race was especially interesting 
to the natives as the two United States competitors 
were Lake Placid boys, J. Hubert Stevens, driver, and 
Curtis Stevens. This race was run in the new world’s 
record time of 8 minutes and 14.74 seconds for four 
heats, with 1 minute and 57.68 seconds as the record 
for a single heat. Both the four-man and the two-man 
races were won by the United States’ teams. 


Another event that was unusual and that attracted 
many spectators was the dog-sled races. Thousands of 
people were scattered along the highways for miles to 
watch them. The teams had to run over a twenty-five 
mile course for two successive days, making a fifty mile 
course in all. Emil St. Goddard was the winner of this 
race giving Canada the honors. Leonard Seppala, the 
United States’ contender, already famed for having 
made the greatest of all dog-sled races from Fairbanks 
to Nome with diphtheria serum, finished second. Only 
one woman, Mrs. Seely of New York, was in the event, 
but she came in last. Several dogs had to be carried 
in at the last owing to exhaustion. These dog-sled 
races demand stamina and power from both humans 
and dogs. 


The ski jumps and races were colorful and wonder- 
ful, but they were not so unusual to the spectators. 
However, the crowds that followed each event were 
large and the applause was heartfelt. In these events, 
the Scandinavian competitors demonstrated their su- 
periority, winning practically every place worth having. 


Races started and finished at the Stadium. Lake Placid - 


offered 250 miles of ski trails over mountain and valley, 
through forests and across ice-covered lakes. Sweden, 
Finland, and Norway sent over some marvelous ski 
racers who covered the course in record time, weary 
but game. The ski jumpers were always colorful and 
their graceful landings as well as their many spills 
elicited rousing cheers and laughter from the crowds. 
The hill they coasted was 975 feet long, and the ski 
jumping took place on a 60 meter jump, 290 feet above 
the level at the finish. To see the expert ski men of 
the world start from the summit of the hill, glide faster 
and faster to the jump, rise suddenly like a bird out 
over the heads of the spectators and land many feet 
below in a graceful and apparently gentle slide at ex- 
Press speed was an experience that caused many hearts 
to turn over with excitement. Combined with this gor- 








B® HERE IT IS— 


THE PLAYGROUND BALL 
That Outlasts All Others 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 
RAWLINGS “PROTEX” BALL 


It has longer life, and is easier on the hands. One 
ball in each size for either indoor or outdoor. The 
cover is laced on. No outside stitches to break. Made of 
finest quality materials and workmanship, all sizes, 
Kapok, Sponge or Cork centers. 


BATS 
Rawlings official playground and indoor bats are 
made of selected ash or hickory. Taped handles. 
See the Rawlings dealer in your territory. 
Catalog for the asking. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















The Sargent School 
of Physical Education 
of 


Boston University 
School of Education 


Slst Year 


teresa and complete four-year 

course in the theory and practice of 

Physical Education, resulting in the aca- 

demic degree of Bachelor of Science in 

Education. Five months of instruction 

‘ at Camp. Major course in Physical 

i Therapy. For young women graduates 

of high school, with particular qualifi- 
cations. New dormitory. 


School Appointment Bureau for 
graduates. 


PROFESSOR ERNST HERMANN, Director 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Great Exercise . . 
Great Sport . . 
Great SKATES! 


Encourage the youngsters in your care to do more 
skating. It’s splendid exercise---a marvelous 
builder of self reliance and bodily well being. 


And recommend that they skate on JOHNSONS 
---the world’s most popular tubular skates. 
JOHNSONS are built for foot comfort, speed 
and ease of skating. They stay sharp longer--- 
because the runners are of diamond tested, vana- 
dium steel. 


Let your dealer show you the new JOHNSONS 
---priced within reach of all. Or mail the 
coupon below for the Johnson catalog. 
Priced from 
$6.00 to $25.00 
per pair 










There is aly one genuine JOHNSON Skate 


Nestor Johnson 


LOOK FOR THE FULL NAME 
— MAIL THIS FOR CATALOG 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. COMPANY 
1908 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me this year’s catalog on Johnson Skates 
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geous spectacle were the colorful costumes of the gk. 
jumpers, the bits of red and green of women’s 
against the snow covered hills, and the frosty fog of 
breath that hovered around the heads of everyone, It 
furnished an unforgettable picture for those who wer 
fortunate enough to see it. 

Finally there were the curling demonstrations, Singe 
these were confined to entries from Canada and the 
United States they were not so colorful. Still, ther 
were a number of fans who enjoyed the slow slid; 
of the heavy stones along the rinks, the frantic sweep. 
ing of the contestants to encourage their stones, ang 
the weaving of their bodies to indicate the direction 
they hoped the stones would go. 

It is difficult for the village of Lake Placid to get 
back to normal after having been the scene of map 
stirring events of world interest. On the whole the 
occasion was an outstanding success in spite of the 
erratic weather conditions, some feeling on the part of 
Europeans against the American style of skating, and 
some shortcomings in the accommodations for such ap 
avalanche of visitors. ‘These, however, were overshad- 
owed by the general enthusiasm and zest created by 
the sensational happenings accompanying the competi- 
tions. The writer, who served in an official capacity 
during the games, particularly enjoyed the opportunity 
of meeting people from so many parts of the world 
and forming some lasting friendships. 


RECORDS 


MEN’S SKATING nace 

500 Meter Skating Race 000 Meter Skating Race 
- Jack Shea, U. S. ys VU. S. 
Evensen, Norway 2 tiene a. S. 
Hurd, Canada 3. Logan, Canada 
. Stack, Canada 4. Taylor, u. 2 

Logan, Canada 5. Ballangrud, Norway 

. Farrell, U. S. 6. Evensen, Norway 
ime: 43.4 sec. Time: 9 minutes 40.8 seconds, 


HOV eeDe 


1500 Meter Skating Race 10,000 Meter Race 
1. Jack Shea, U. S. 1. I. Jaffee, U. S. 
2. Hurd, Canada , 2. Ballangrud, Norway 
3. Logan, Canada 3. Stack, Canada 
4. Stack, Canada 4. Wedge, U._S. 
5. Murray, U. S. > Bialis, U. S 
6. Taylor, U. S. Evensen, Norway 
Time: 2 minutes, 57.5 seconds. Paes 19 minutes, 13. 6 seconds, 
TOTAL SCORES oF Ald HOCKEY GAMES 
eee eee Feb. 8th. Poland ....;-.sciset 0 
United States ....... i A.M. United States ....... 5 
(Two —- of overtime.) Feb. 8th. Germany ........... 0 
re ee ee 2 P.M Canada... .iescccdan 5 
f Te Fae 1 Feb. 9th. Poland ...........+5 0 
Pe. Oe eee 1 P.M. Cantda  ..«3i.casne 10 
A.M. United States ....... 2 Feb. 10th. Germany ........... 0 
SS ee 4 United States ....... 8 
Germany ........... 1 Feb..13th. Poland ........006w4 1 
Feb. 7th. Poland ............. 0 eErmany ..... sees 4 
Aft. REY 0. 5:45 0xs:selae o> 9 Feb, 13th. Canada. ......csiem 2 
Feb. 7th. Germany ........... 0 Night United States ....... 2 


Eve. United States ....... 7 


Note—This last game played went into three overtime periods and called 
a tie, no scores made. 


Final Results of Hockey Teams 
Won Lost’ Tied 


2. OR xc. cebace dena 5 

a ee eee 4 1 
a A ee 2 4 0 
A: FRE becker Bediemes na 0 6 0 


FIGURE SKATING 
Figure Skating in Pairs 
- Mr. and Mrs, Brunet, France 
q wo and Loughran, U 
. Szollas and Rotter, Hungary 
. Szalay and Orgonista, Hungarv 
Wilson and Wilson Samuel, Canada 
. Bangs and Claudet, Canada 
. Savage and Meredith, 2. a 


Men’s Figure Skating Women’s Figure Skating 
1. Schafer, Austria - Sonja Henie, Norway 
2. Grafstrom, Sweden . Fritzi Burger, Austria 
3. Wilson, Canada . Maribel Vinson, U. S. 
. Nikkanen, Finland . Constance Samuel, Canada 
6 


NQAWAPWD 


. Baier, Germany . Vivi-Anne Hulten, Sweden 
. Turner, U. S. . Yvonne de Ligne, Belgium 
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WOMEN’S SKATING RACES 


‘omen’ Speed Skating Races 

¥ 500 eg 4 — 
Wilson, Cana 

i. ‘jizabeth Dubois, U 

. ih Kiet. »-Potter, Canada 

5. Elsie Muller McLave, . 

6. Helen Bina, s. 

Time: 58 sec. flat. 


1000 Meter Race 
Elizabeth Dubois, U. S. 


i. 
5 rlattie Donaldson, Canaaa 


Lela Brooks-Potter, Canada 


4. Dorothy Franey, U 
Time: 2 minutes, 4 seconds, 


1500 Meter Race 


elen Bina. 


vagy 


. Kit Klein, U. S. 
er Wilson, = on 


. Geraldine Mackie, “Canada 
. Dorothy Franey, U. S 


6. Lela Brooks-Potter, Canada 
Time: 3 minutes, 6-10 seconds. 


TWO-MAN BOB- 
1%, mile run. Average of 4 heats. 


‘ . Hubert Stevens, 
sisumails 3 Curtis Stevens, 
U.S. _Art. Adams, (Reserve 
Record 8 minutes 14.74 seconds. 
Second—Reto Capadrutt, Driver, 

oo Geier. 

itzerlan 

Sime: 8 minutes 16.28 seconds. 


SLED RACES 


Third—John Heaton, Driver, 

U.S. obert Minton 

Time: 8 minutes, 29.15 seconds. 

Fourth—Lieut. Papana, Driver, 
Capt. Hubert 

Roumania 

Time: 8 minutes, 32.47 seconds. 


FOUR-MAN BOB-SLED RACES 
Course 1/2 mile with average of 4 heats 


inner—William Fiske—Driver 
— Edward Eagan 
soo, Sng 
S. a rien 
/: 7 = Bia 55.70 seconds. 
Second—Henry Homburger— 
Driver 
Percy Bryant 
F. Paul Stevens 
U.S. Edmond Horton 
Time: 7 minutes 55.70 seconds. 


Third—Hanns Kilian, Driver 
Max Ludwig 
Dr. Hans Mehlhorn 
Sebastian Huber 
Germany 
Time: 8 minutes 00.04 seconds. 
Fourth—Reto Capadrutt,—Driver 
Hans Eisenhut 
Charles Jenny 
Oscar Geier 
Switzerland 
Time: 8 minutes, 12.18 seconds. 


DOG SLED RACE 
St. Goddard—Canada—Average Both Races ............ 


Seppala—U. S.—Average Both Races .............. 


Russick—Canada—Average Both Races .............. e 
Wheeler—Canada—Average Both Races ................ 


60 METER SKI JUMP 


Winner—B. Ruud—Norway ....... 


Second—Beck—Norway 
Third—Wahlberg—Norway 
Fourth—Eriksson—Sweden 
Fifth—Oimon—U.S. 


Sixth—Kaufmann—Switzerland .... 





Distance Total Points 
= aa nea 226 Ft. 228.1 
ene 232 Ft 227.00 
bra Eieiahece 210 Ft 219.5 
ab Stabs tye 210 Ft. 218.9 
ine i.e cee 220 Ft 216.7 
oe biases 215 Ft 215.8 


COMBINED EVENT—18 KM. RACE IN MORNING AND SKI 
JUMP AFTERNOON 


Points 
Winner—Grottumsbraaten, Johan—Norway ...............ce00 446, 
seodnd—Stenen, Ole—Norway ..:...6.....cccesccccssvccccsecs 436.05 
Third—Vinjarengen, Hans—Norway ............ccccecceceeces 434.6 
Fourth—Kolterud, Sverre—Norway ...........200-ccceeeeeeees 418.7 
Fifth—Eriksson, Ivan—Sweden ..............cccccccccceeccees 402.3 
Sixth—Barton, Antonin—Czechoslovakia ..............0ceeeeeee 397.1 


SKI RACES 
50 Kilometer Ski Race 


. Saarinen—Finland 

Liikkkanen—Finland 
. Rustadstuen—Norway 
Hegge—Norway .............. 
. Vestad—Norway .............. 
. Utterstrom—Sweden 


sally: AAs Aine eter bow este 4 hr. 28 min. 20 sec. 
PRE Gh GRE 4 tah Hy 4 hr. 32 min. 04 sec. 
Six Sido Wott: <iguune ha 4 hr. 32 min. 40 sec. 


csp ade mace oie 4 hr. 31 min. 53 sec. 


ce Sgis tales 4 hr. 33 min. 25 sec. 


18 Kilometer Ski Race 


. Utterstrom—Sweden 
Vikstrom—Sweden 
Saarinen—Finland 
Lappalainen—Finland ......... 
Rustadstuen—Norway ...... Posk's 
. Grottumsbraaten—Norway 


Au hwhde 
soe e 


hr. 
Ae, tad ee ese 1 hr. 27 min. 06 sec. 
5 sia Seo Sap we 1 hr. 27 min. 15 sec. 


CURLING DEMONSTRATION 


Afternoon—Feb. 4 


Northern Ontario ....,........ 8 
MN oss vioe sie.cc oma cos 20 
oc) 5d «cin ateiare osieure 14 
—— <a pian aieie GS s sathis at 12 
IEG Sees ci ws subs od ee 21 
ER ioe nara caine 7 
| NEE Ri eae. 19 
Massachusetts ................ 10 
Evening—Feb. 4 

eee - Bipsseaes ie teed 13 
6.25 5.6 4:5,5:0 8S 8nredun 11 
La 552s oso eameed 18 
Northern Ontario ........:... 13 
I, ices in xh dnivacdloa 22 
Massachusetts ................ 4 
2 RRR ORR R SES: 22 
ELS tisda.. kirswama’ewee 12 


Morning—Feb, 5 


Northern Ontario ............ 21 
ES ee 7 
PE TTGA 6 citnvls 15 wal 6:0 <k bie 15 
SINE Sn d's.3.0s kiddies cdicee 14 
SN hd ct ws pds ols ede 6 be 18 
SO Se eee eae a 11 
RENE fo 5 ain vivityeoilegs sini ceed 15 
PRESEN <a haere 2 6 
Afternoon—Feb, 5 

IONE 1. ico Saw 8 rds 0 010,8,6.8 0 14 
EN te ah ts Soe, i eet a se 13 
eee OE Cee ee 17 

EO ee ree 15 

peemeen. Cmterio <.. ....sccsce 19 
SES Sicko Sisies n0650 00am 11 
SN ia o's wkawe co « $b. e/scG vista 15 
POT os his Sass ccs vs eacwe 9 
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NOTICE! DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES 
Manufactured and sold by 


Indera Mills Co. N. 


Winston-Salem 
N. C..U.38.A. 
Tel. Dial 2-2603 


The “IT” Suit 
Inder 


FicuRFit 
SWIM SUIT 


Patented 
May 26, 1931 


INBUILT 
BRASSIERE 
FOR 


WOMEN 
Double _ knit 
right into the 
suit —its new 
and different. 





OTHER SUITS 
Cotton, 50% wool, 
100% wool. 

A style for all the 
family. 

A suit to suit. 





OTHER MODELS 

Speeds, Lo-Baks, 

Standards, Tank and 
Swim Models. 





Athletic Shirts and 
Trunks. 





Get them from your 
X favorite dealer. Take 
mno substitute. Get 
Indera Figurfit. 





Y. Sales Office 
Room 611 Wilson 


1270 Broadway 
Tel. Penn. 6-9456 

















CREATIVE JEWELRY DESIGNS 





on order, special and standard types of creative work 
in trophies, medals, plaques, or tokens. The very high- 
est quality workmanship is provided at prices that are 
reasonable and attractive by comparison. 


WEYHING BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


M 
Office and 


PHONE : RANDOLPH 9840-41 


MANUFACTURERS 


W: ARE prepared to execute, 





fg. Plant: Gratiot at McDougall 
Comet Salesroom : 1507 Woodward Ave. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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EXPERIMENT IN COEDUCATIONAL 
SWIMMING INSTRUCTION 


By 
MRS. LYBA SHEFFIELD MACKIE 


Director of Swimming for Summer Session 
University of Southern California at Los Angeles 


An Innovation in Class Swimming Instruction 


N INTERESTING experiment in coeducational 
A swimming instruction was tried last summer at 
the University of Southern California. 

It seems fitting that a university which can boast one 
of America’s most beautiful swimming pools, as well as 
one that meets the highest sanitation standards, should 
become a leader in a progressive experiment of this 
nature. 

While we consider mixed bathing at the public baths 
or outdoor watering places as a matter of course, yet 
coeducational swimming instruction at a University 
summer session is very new. 

The question arises—was the experiment successful ? 
To give a fair answer, let us first consider the aim of 
swimming and the objective of coeducation. 


Aim of Swimming 


Specifically, swimming should contribute to a well- 
balanced personality by increasing skills, knowledge, 
attitudes, and appreciations of social values. The swim- 
ming program should be planned so as to enrich in three 
ways the experiences of each individual participating. 
First, it should satisfy physical requirements by having 
sufficient activity to meet the neuro-muscular and organ- 
ic needs; by giving adequate deep-water emergency tests 
and a variety of swimming skills so as to insure safety ; 
and by having the work done in a pool where a high 
standard of sanitation is enforced and habits of per- 
sonal hygiene are supervised. Second, it should satisfy 
mental needs; stimulate thinking; attach satisfaction to 
the desired outcomes ; and by expanding the swimming, 
recreational, game, and dramatic activities, add to the 
enjoyment and aesthetic appreciation of the individual. 
Third, it should contribute definitely to the development 
of enriched social and moral standards. 


Objective of Coeducation 


Coeducation develops a mutual understanding be- 
tween the sexes, and through this a mutual respect. It 
enables the sexes to form a just estimate of each other. 
Each derives benefit from the other’s work, and has 
opportunity to evaluate the physical and intellectual 
capacity of the other. It is in harmony with our educa- 
tional ideal. 


High Sanitation Standards Supported 


Both the men and the women enrolled in the course 
supported the coeducational swimming experiment with 
enthusiasm. 

The men as well as the women were eager to uphold 


7a 
4 
oes 
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the high personal hygiene and sanitation standards. At 
first the men were reluctant about wearing bathing gj 
pers to and from the pool and donning a bathing 
while swimming, but when asked to support their claim 
and maintain the high sanitation standard, they very 
agreeably “fell in line.” 

Professor Wm. R. LaPorte, head of the combing 
men’s and women’s physical education departments q 
the University of Southern California, has superyisy 
each detail of construction and maintenance of the 
swimming pool and gymnasium units, so that the high 
est hygienic and sanitation standards are maintaing 
The result has been most complimentary. With a 
attendance of approximately three hundred, the bg. 
terial count was from 0 to 4 per cc. 

In contrasting the classes of women students that | 
have previously taught with the plan of mixed classe 
I prefer the latter. I believe that, on the whole, coedy. 
cational swimming gives better results. 

The men and women in the swimming classes enjoyed 
the same normal companionship that they would jp 
other social contacts elsewhere. It enabled them ty 
form a just estimate of each other and trained them fo 
swimming under conditions similar to the ones which 
they will find outside of school. They had the tre 
the honest, the natural understanding of each other, free 
from the fetters of prejudice. 


Social Values 


The well-rounded coeducational swimming program, 
in addition to insuring the mastery of skills, should en- 
courage desirable social standards by providing situ 
tions favorable to their development. The students in 
the mixed classes were afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the development of better social values and 
finer qualities of courtesy, co-operation, initiative, fait 
play, loyalty and sympathy. One of the greatest serv- 
ices of co-educational swimming is its power to enrich 
life processes by broadening the students’ social expen 
ence. 


Recreational Value 


The recreational part of our swimming program 
offered another opportunity for testing the value of 
mixed swimming classes. Adult education through play 
should enrich the experience of the individual in rela- 
tion to society, which implies a better way of living and 
growth of the whole personality. The men and women 
enjoyed the wholesome recreation derived through the 
game method. Both sexes participated in team games 
with the spirit of good fellowship and co-operation. It 
stead of the men composing one team and the womel 
the other, the students joined their interest in the loyal 
support of a mixed team. A happy spirit prevailed 
seasoned with consideration, understanding, and respett. 
The men were able to see and appreciate the types of 
activity in which women could participate safely. It 
furnished an opportunity to acquaint each with the 
others’ attitudes and standards. The students, through 
a more unified view, became more considerate and tol 
erant of each other. 
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Physical Education 


(Continued from page 12) 
of social practices subversive and inimical to good pos- 
ture, in other words, a transfer from direct attention 
to indirect, an attack on the causes of poor posture 
rather than on posture itself. 

In connection with standards, there arises also a 
question with relation to the time requirements for the 
final accomplishment of certain specified objectives and 
for the raising or developing of others to the level of 
independence or self-motivation. Should we not pro- 
ceed on the principle that certain objectives should have 
been realized, should have been transferred into the 
outcomes group, or, at least, should have been placed on 
the self-motivating level within relatively definite time 
limits? In other words, how long should or does it take 
to accomplish certain jobs? If certain attitudes or 
habits or skills cannot have been established within, say, 
the elementary curriculum in physical education, can we 
always justify extending instruction into the secondary 
or even into the college fields? As in penmanship, the 
time should come when reasonable proficiency should 
have been acquired or sufficient momentum should have 
been built up for the ability to propel itself. 
|" MAY seem that we have been unduly critical and 

unduly skeptical. The purpose of the discussion, 
however, has been to challenge. If there are weak- 
nesses, certainly we want to discover them. Only in 
this manner can we deal intelligently with them. We 
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educators ourselves are the persons best qualified to 
diagnose our case. The persons carrying primary re- 
sponsibility for efficient and effective work in the field 
are also we educators ourselves. Without fear and 
without prejudice, but with open minds, common sense, 
good judgment, and scientific knowledge, let us accept 
our responsibility. Physical education is too important 
and too full of promise to neglect! 





New Intramural Program 
(Continued from page 23) 
and each girl at the end of the week reported to her 
coach the number of miles hiked. Not more than two 
miles at a hike were considered. The total mileage was 
averaged among the girls in the room to get the team 
standing. 

The school championship was won by a group of 
nineteen eighth grade girls. They hiked a total of 
2025 miles, for an average of 106.6 per girl. 

The championship team in the ninth grade averaged 
99.4 miles, while the little seventh grade girls had one 
group to finish with an average of 78.7 miles. One 
team hiked a total of 2471 miles, but it was a large 
room and the average was lower than in some of the 
others. 

Swimming is one of the sports that can be drawn 
out over a long period of time. There is one pool at 
Roosevelt ; some days it is used for the boys’ contests 
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New Work Ready in March 


SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 


By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Cin- 
cinnati; State Chairman of the Ohio Executive Committee of 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation; Examiner and 
Institute Instructor_in the American Red Cross 
Life-Saving Division. 
12mo, 180 pages, fully illustrated. 
In Press, 


This is a book for teachers of swimming whether in 
college, high school, club or camp. It is readily under- 
standable by the partially trained instructor, the group 
leader or counsellor and will be helpful to the teacher 
of experience. The information is readily accessible 
covering the teaching of swimming to beginners, inter- 
mediate and advanced pupils, either boys or girls. 
Every phase of the subject is fully treated. 


New (3d) Edition Just Ready 


ELEMENTARY ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 


A Text-book for Students in Hygiene and 
Physical Education 
By MARY REES MULLINER, M.D. 


Formerly Instructor in the Summer School of Harvard Univer- 
sity; the Sargent School for Physical Education; Department of 
Hygiene, Wellesley College, etc. 

Octavo, 448 pages, with 313 engravings in black and 
colors. Cloth, $4.75, net. 

In this new third edition every effort has been made 
to make this work more helpful than ever before to 
the student of hygiene, physical education and physical 
therapy during his first year of training and during his 
subsequent work. To this end it now offers a fuller 
treatment of the physiology of the muscular, nervous, 
circulatory, digestive and reproductive systems. At the 
same time many minor additions have been made, espe- 
cially to the anatomy, which will increase the value of 
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the work as a reference book. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


EEL EEE APs ear OEN BEY ee VICHY TU eat airy | 
(H. & P. E. 3-32) 





Please send me: [] Daviess’ Swimming ; 
(1) Mulliner’s Anatomy & Physiology.:...... $4.75 
O Physical Education Catalogue 


Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
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and some days for the girls’. Both boys and girls of 
all three grades are allowed to enter the swimming 
contests. 

There are seven different swimming and diving 
events in the boys’ meets, and six for the girls. Spe- 
cial rules limit each room to one entry in an event, 
and no individual may be his room’s entry in more 
than two. Points are allowed for four places, and the 
champion teams are selected on the basis of points 
scored. 

The bulletins mentioned before are prepared by the 
intramural director, usually the day before the meeting 
of the coach’s club. They are mimeographed on regu- 
lar mimeograph paper and distributed to the home- 
rooms. All intramural news is summarized on these 
bulletins. A complete set will give in a fairly accurate 
manner the intramural story for that semester. 

Besides the result of the contests and standing of 
the teams, all schedules, rules and announcements are 
placed on the bulletins. 

A typical bulletin, selected at random, reads as fol- 
lows: 


GAMES BULLETIN 
Nov. 5, 1931 
Baseball: 

319 won the Cardinal Championship of the 7th Grade. 
This team apparently thinks a baseball diamond is a race 
track, as all their games were won by top-heavy scores. 
309 won the Comet flag in a play-off with 313, both 
teams having finished with the same percentage. 

League champions meet Thursday for the grade cham- 
pionship. 

Volleyball: 


Nine games each week will soon separate good teams 
from the better ones. 413 and one gym team are un- 
defeated in the 8th grade, 313 is ahead in the 7th, while 
311, 423 and 403 lead the way in the 9th. 


Basketball: 


Anyone caring to become famous may pick the winners 
in the basketball races. Twenty-six teams are playing 
in the two grades, and any one may eventually win. 
409 went down in defeat before 414 last Thursday in 
the most hectic game of the season. Score was 10 to 12 
and two overtime periods were needed.* 

Results of the contests are given more in detail on 
the intramural page of the Rough Rider every two 
weeks, so every student has ample opportunity to keep 
posted on the entire program. 


COMPLETE SUMMARY for the fall semester 
shows the interest taken in the intramural pro- 
gram. Three sports were open to every group. The 
seventh grade boys played baseball and touch football, 
the eighth and ninth, basketball and horseshoes, and all 
three grades entered the swimming contests. 
All girls were eligible for swimming, volleyball and 
hiking. 
There were 347 games played during the semester, 
and 14 swimming meets were held. Two hundred and 


*Then follows the next week’s schedule in baseball, basketball, 
volleyball and horseshoes. 
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ten teams took part in the contests, and there were only 
11 forfeits. 

There is no semblance of force or undue presgure 
on the homerooms at Roosevelt. The issue is placed 
squarely up to the students, and if they do not wish 
to take part in the games they only need to say go, 
Records show forty-eight homerooms taking part in the 
fall semester intramurals—a 100 per cent response, 

Homeroom teachers were asked for statements as to 
the interest shown, whether it was good, fair, indif- 
ferent or poor. Forty-two reported the interest good, 
while six said it was fair. All sixteen of the seventh 
grade homerooms were reported good. 

Seventeen of the forty-eight homerooms were trophy 
winners. One ninth grade team annexed three, while 
one team in each grade managed to get two. Compe- 
tition was so keen that a team had to be unusual to 
win out in more than one sport. 

The homeroom enrollments varied from 13 to 68, 
Eleven took part in the smallest group, while 38 in the 
largest room were actively engaged in games. One 
room with 38 members had 37 taking part, a 97 per 
cent participation. Another with 19 had 18 taking 
part. Only seven out of the 48 homerooms had less 
than 50 per cent of the students actively engaged in 
intramural games. 


HE SUMMARY for the new semester shows 1445 
T individuals in active competition or 78% of the 
student body. 

The low cost of the intramural program at Roosevelt 
has been one of its most agreeable features. The reg- 
ular physical education classes already require the stu- 
dents to purchase gym suits, and in no sport are other 
uniforms necessary. , 

The money spent for balls and equipment is no 
greater than under interscholastic competition, and 
there are no expenses for officiating. The purchase of 
trophies and awards never runs very high, and after 
the first year is negligible. 

The intramural director spends little more time on 
the entire program providing sports for 1445 that the 
coach formerly spent on three or four athletic teams. 

The estimated cost per student is less than fifteen 
cents for the entire school year. ‘This includes, of 
course, only those items which exist entirely for the 
benefit of intramurals. 

The -advantages of this comprehensive intramural 
program so far outweigh the disadvantages that there 
is little danger that any of the Oklahoma City Junior 
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High Schools will ever go back to the old plan. 

C. K. Reiff, Superintendent of the Oklahoma City 
School System, makes this statement, “An intensive in- 
tramural program makes possible a real democracy in 

ysical education in that each boy and girl whether 
weak or strong is given an equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in an athletic sports program.” This objective is 
being realized in all of the Oklahoma City Junior High 


Schools. 





Corrective Dance Rhythms 
, (Continued from page 26) 
a. Circulatory 
b. pleasure in rhythmic movements 
c. pleasure in working with a group and 
developing group consciousness 
d. development of natural rhythm 
5. Rhythmical training for life situations. Skill 
in walking, saving of energy in graceful move- 
ments as compared to awkward gait, stum- 
bling, falling, etc. 
6. Effect of slowing down and controlling hyper- 
tense groups 
7. Control of incoordination. 
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Basketball Officiating Test 


(Continued from page 37) 

students from this position. If, in her judgment, the 
planned offense was not sufficiently obvious she asks 
for the entire period to be repeated. It is she who 
calls the end of the period a few seconds after the 
pre-arranged offense has been committed. The students 
must see and record this one particular offense in order 
to get credit for the particular period. 

It is well to have the designated violations, fouls, or 
incorrect actions of the official, of one session, so exe- 
cuted that they are the direct responsibility of one 
official. In this way the students may concentrate on 
the duties of only one official at a time. 

This is the fourth year that this plan has been used 
in the Basketball Technique class for students majoring 
in Physical Education. During this time frequent 
changes and revisions have been made. The prime 
essentials for its satisfactory use are: 1. well-trained 
players who can play quite free from fouling; 2. ex- 
emplary officials; 3. a thorough understanding by the 
students of what is expected of them. ‘The more often 
it is used the more like a game it becomes and con- 
sequently the more it is enjoyed by all participants. 

The same general method of organization with appro- 
priate modifications, has been employed successfully for 
practice in volleyball officiating. It seems equally appli- 
cable to the group teaching of officiating in some of the 
other sports, such as baseball and tennis. 

Students Score Sheet 
Green Team Line-up Red Team Line-up 

Forward No. 1—Martin Forward No. 2—Cole 

Forward No. 3—Jacobs Forward No. 4—Smith 

Forward No. 5—Perry Forward No. 6—Warner 

Guard No. 7—Black Guard No. 8—Hall 

Guard No. 9—Snider Guard No. 10—Ellis 

Guard No. 11—Olson Guard No. 12—Jones 

Under each period write the number of the player who 
offends with the foul or violation not called by the referee 
or the incorrect action taken by referee. There will be one 
obvious omission or incorrect decision in each period. This 
must be seen and recorded to get credit for the period. 








Number Incorrect 
decision 
by referee 


° 
Period player Foul Violation 





No. 10 Double Bounce 
Ellis 





No. 9 Blocking 
Snider 
No. 8 

Hall 





Referee called per- 
sonal foul correct- 
ly on Hall for tag- 
ging. Opponent was 
not shooting for 
basket but referee 
gave 2 free throws. 








Sample: Written-Practical Basketball Officiating Test 

Period 1—Double bounce. No. 10—Ellis. 

Period 2—Blocking. No. 9—Snider. 

Period 3.—Referee called personal foul on Hall for tagging 
(opponent not shooting) and awarded two free 
throws to forward. 

Period 4—Tagging. No. 7—Black. 

Period 5—Roll ball to teammate. No. 3—Jacobs. 

Period 6—Jump into opponent on tie ball. No. 1—Martin. 

Period 7—Pass ball to teammate on free throw. No. 2—Cole. 
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Period 8—Jumping forward stay on wrong side of Center 
line and play ball after toss-up play is com. 
pleted. No. 6—Warner. 

Period 9—Boxing-up. Hall guarding Martin, Ellis Comes in 
as extra player. No. 10—Ellis. 

Period 10—Charging. No. 4—Smith. 

Period 11—Bounce ball in from out-of-bounds. No. 12—Jone, 

Period 12—Referee take tie ball right under basket, , 

Period 13—Throw ball be-ore regaining feet after falling 
down. No. 4—Smith. 

Period 14—Award two free throws correctly to Cole for be: 
overguarded by Olson when shooting. Cole steps 
on free throw line during first free throw. She 
misses both trials for basket but recovers bal} 
in rebound after second trial. Referee lets bal} 
stay in play. ‘ 

Period 15—Hold ball 15 seconds on court. No. 5—Perry, 

Period 16—Center jumps too soon on toss. No. 5—Perry, 

Period 17—Bounce and bounce pass. No. 10—Ellis. Referee 
calls double bounce. 





Indianapolis Athletic Club 


(Continued from page 29) 
special physical education demonstration for the benefit 
of their husbands. The exhibition is followed by a 
dinner dance. In volleyball the men have post season 
games, the winners receiving a free dinner at the ex- 
pense of the losers. 


NUMBER OF CLASSES PER WEEK AND AVAILABLE TIME 


Group Gymnasium Pool Special Courts 
(Handball and Squash Racquets) 
Men 8 classes 4 _ hrs. 6 classes 6 hrs. 9 aM. to 8 Pm, 
Women 2 classes 2% hrs. 5 classes 8 hrs. 9 aM. to 11 am, 
Girls 2 classes 13% hrs. 6 classes 6 hrs. 9 aM. to 11 am. 
Boys 7 classes 8 hrs. 7 classes 7 hrs. 2 P.M. to 4 PM, 


—— 


Total 19 classes 16% hrs. 24 classes 27 hrs. 


TOTAL ACTIVITY ATTENDANCE FOR FEBRUARY, 1931. 


Group Gymnasium ‘ool Special Courts 
om (Handball — Racquets) 


Men 687 

Women 318 357 20 
Girls 144 307 5 
Boys 551 377 28 
Totals 1700 1963 854 


Summary 

It appears that the Indianapolis Athletic Club is mak- 
ing an honest attempt to organize and conduct a pro- 
gram of physical education activities through which 
members may use their leisure time in constructive 
ways. Since we believe it is valuable “to have a good 
time,” we can credit the activities with making a con- 
tribution to the fullness of life. We consider it highly 
important that young children learn to play games, as 
well as adults, since a rich sampling of a varied pro- 
gram enables the individual to learn some favorite 
activity that will serve as an athletic hobby. 

We believe our compulsory medical examination to 
be a good educational measure, and we are sure of 
preventing certain individuals from entering types of 
activity for which they are not constitutionally qualified. 
We feel that it is necessary that we employ educational 
procedures in our program because physical education 
and education have common interests. 

The total number of classes and the total time allot- 
ment to each group indicates that sufficient attention 
has been given to these factors in the schedule of activ- 
ities. Attendance records indicate that a large percent- 
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age of the total membership participates in some phase 
of the program in the athletic department. Therefore, 
we might safely assume that the physical education pro- 
has adequate, attractive features for the member 
and his family, permitting them to engage in active 
forms of recreation, instead of the passive forms. 

The social and moral training coming out of conduct 
situations are important contributing factors. From 
this standpoint leadership plays a strategical part. All 
instructors on our staff, having direct contact with the 
participants, are graduates of colleges offering recog- 
nized majors in physical education. In our leadership 
endeavors, we try to assist individuals to recognize the 
value of correct attitudes in regard to health, leisure, 
co-operation, fair play, and friendliness toward class- 
mates and opponents. 


Women’s Basketball 


(Continued from page 27) 
and personal contact, which is a personal foul, results 





and only three such fouls are allowed before the player . 


is disqualified. 

5. A good player when guarding an opponent who 
bounces frequently, will stand at a distance of two or 
three feet from her opponent since at this distance a 
bounce may be broken and the guard may gain posses- 
sion of the ball. 

6. Keeping the ball as far away from the goal as 
possible is good defensive tactics. That is, the ball 
should be kept near the side lines where chances to 
score are at a minimum. Guards, for the same reason, 
should never pass the ball across the basket. It is there- 
fore up to the co-guard to get into a position away from 
the basket to receive the ball, in order not to force her 
partner to pass in front of the cage. 

7. Good guarding is facing the opponent and watch- 
ing every movement until the ball leaves her hands, at 
which time a quick spring into the air should be made, 
tapping the ball immediately after it leaves the hands, 
thus re-directing its flight. 

8. Similarly as the offense should be able to shift 
easily to defense, so should the defense be able to shift 
quickly to offense as soon as it receives the ball. The 
speed with which this is accomplished usually deter- 
mines whether the team keeps possession of the ball. 

9. Ability to recover the ball on a rebound after a 
missed goal is most essential to defensive play. To 
acquire this skill one must practice jumping into the 
air and tapping the ball away from the basket. One 
can jump higher if she only attempts to re-direct the 
ball by means of a tap rather than to gain possession 
of the ball near the basket with two hands. The ad- 
vantages are: (1) if the opponent regains the ball she 
is not in a good position to score; (2) one may recover 
the ball herself after the tap or may tap it in such a 
way as to send it to her co-guard. 

10. In out-of-bounds play the defense should cover 
the player with the ball after the pass is made, for often 
the ball is returned to the latter player and an advantage 
is thereby given to that team. 
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SUMMER COURSES 


for Men and Women at 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS 
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TAIT McKENZIE 


A Sculptor of Youth 


By Christopher Hussey 


Handsome volume 9x12, over 100 plates of his athletic figures, medals, 

memorials. Special discount to teachers and schools. List price $10.00. 

Copy on approval from John Archinal, 2014 Pine Str., Philadelphia, 
enna. 














DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL 
With Directions for Using 


Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees 
and elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the 
shoulder joint and to show dorsal curve and vic 
tilt. PRICES: 17 in. size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a 
hundred. 

Send check or money order—not stamps, to: 


MISS E. DWIGHT 


Box 4405 Brookland Washington, D. C. 














SPECIAL OFFER 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


In order to bring the Research Quarterly to the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Journal, a special price of 
50c is being made for the current issue (March, 1932). 
This issue, which has just come off the press, contains 
a number of valuable studies. including the “Costume 
Survey” made by Miss Mabel Lee for the Women’s 
Athletic Section of the A. P. E. A., a study of the 
“Optimal Body Proportions” by David P. Willoughby, 
and others. Send your 50c to the A. P. E. A., Box 
362, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Tait McKenzie—A Sculptor of Youth. Christopher Hussey. 
Country Life, Ltd., London. John Archinal, Agent. 112 
pp. 143 Illus. $9.00. 

Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, surgeon, athlete, and well-known 
artist, is the first sculptor to take the beauty of the athlete 
as his constant theme. “His work, like himself, is sane, 
reasonable, direct, and his purpose is to shape human life in 
its finest physical state.” Dr. McKenzie’s expression masks 
present scientific studies of facial expression in breathless- 
ness, fatigue, and exhaustion. This book contains numerous 
illustrations of Dr. McKenzie’s work under the general head- 
ings of Athletic Sculpture, The War and After, Portraits 
and Medals. It is a charming book, of interest to all, but 
particularly to those interested in art and those interested 
in athletics and physical education. 


Methods in Physical Education. jesse Feiring Williams, 

M.D., John I. Dambach, and Norma Schwendener. W. 

B. Saunders Co., 1932. 222 pp. $2.25. 

This book is both interesting and helpful to the teacher 
of physical education and athletics. It discusses the Prob- 
lems of Method, Contributions from General Education, 
Method of Teaching, Programs for Young Children, Ef- 
ficiency in Class Instruction, Nature and Function of Drill, 
the Emotions, Discipline, Method in Gymnastics, in Dancing, 
and in Athletics, Training for Leadership, and the Teaching 
of Swimming. Valuable bibliographies appear at the end of 
each chapter. 


Spalding’s Athletic Library. American Sports Publishing 
Company, 45 Rose Street, New York, N. Y. Rules Books, 
25c each. 

The Women’s Athletic Editorial Committee of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association has published the fol- 
lowing handbooks: 

No. 125-R Aquatics containing official swimming rules. 

No. 17-R_ Basketball Guide, 1931-32. 

No. 38-R Field Hockey Guide, 1931. 

No. 115-R Handbook, 1931-32, containing official rules 
for Track and Field Events, Athletic Games, and 
Volleyball. 

No. 125-R Winter Activities containing Ice Hockey play- 
ing rules, also Skating, Snowshoeing, Skiing, To- 
bogganing, and Outing Club material. 

No. 116-R Soccer, 1931-32, containing also rules for 
Speedball and Fieldball. 


The Art of Being a Woman. Olga Knopf. Little Brown & 

Company. 307 pp. $3.00. 

The author of this book is a well-known psychologist, a 
former pupil of Dr. Alfred Adler. The book gives the his- 
torical background of the psychology of women, most of 
which, of course, applies also to the psychology of men. The 
following questions are discussed in an interesting manner: 
Inferiority Feelings, The Child’s Position in the Family, The 
Female Child, The Adolescent Girl, The Unmarried Woman, 
The Married Woman, The Woman Who is Growing Old, 
Women at Work, The Explanation of Sex to Children, and 
Sexual. Adaptation. Some pertinent points brought out by 
the author are: “The first five years determine the style of life 
to be used in striving to reach the goal.” “It is never a 
situation which provides the barrier to success but only the 
interpretation the individual gives it.’ “Our inborn urges 
do not dominate us; we dominate them.” “It is our mis- 


takes that teach us most.......... the recognition of mis- 
takes should have only one consequence—the improvement 
in technique.” 
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Annual Report of the Cleveland Public Schools, 1930-31, 
vision of Publications, Cleveland Board of Ed 
Cleveland, Ohio. $1.25. 


icati 


The report, which has as its subject, “The Junior Hig 


Schools,” considers all subjects and phases of the juni 
high school which has been in existence in Cleveland { 


years. Results of these 15 years of experimentation can m 


be told. Two chapters on physical education and health ef 

cation are part of the book. a 
Description of class organization, activities program, tj 

ing program, the school dispensary, the school doctor, nut 


tion, and other phases of physical and health education ¢ Ot 


prise the chapters. 


Tests and Measurements. Irene Palmer. A. S. Ba i 


Co., 1932. 145 pp. ‘ 
This is a very helpful little work book in health a 


physical education. Under the general headings of Ty 
of Measurement and Tests of Health and Physical Edue 
tion, it gives very practical material to those who are inter 





te 


popes: 


BAS 


ested in making concrete tests. It contains also compre § 


hensive bibliographies on this subject, about which there is 
so much doubt at the present time. The book is a real cop. 


tribution to the profession. 
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